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BOSTONIAN    SOCIETY. 


TWENTY-FOURTH    ANNUAL    MEETING. 


The  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bostonian  So- 
ciety was  held  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Old  State 
House,  Boston,  on  Tuesday,  January  lo,  1905,  at  3  P.  M.,  in 
accordance  with  a  notice  mailed  to  every  member. 

President  Curtis  Guild,  Sr.,  occupied  the  chair,  and  the 
records  of  the  last  annual  and  monthly  meetings  were  read 
by  the  Clerk,  and  approved. 

President  Guild  then  delivered  his  Annual  Address  as 
follows  :  — 

PRESIDENT   GUILD'S  ADDRESS. 

Fellow  Members  of  the  Bostonian  Society :  — 

The  object  of  the  Bostonian  Society,  "to  promote  the  study 
of  the  history  of  Boston  and  preserve  its  antiquities,"  has 
been  carried  out  in  various  ways  during  its  existence.  Promi- 
nent among  them  has  been  the  reading  of  various  papers 
concerning  the  past  history  of  the  city,  many  of  them  contain- 
ing important  facts  the  memory  of  which  might  otherwise 
have  passed  away  with  the  lives  of  the  speakers  who  presented 
them. 

Twenty-three  years  of  successful  occupancy  of  this  historic 
building,  and  the  fully  attended  regular  meetings  to  listen  to 
the  papers  respecting  Boston's  past  history,  attest  the  value 
of  the  work  of  our  Society. 

Interest  in  the  history  of  Old  Boston  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  this  Society  or  to  Bostonians  alone.  We  note  that 
the  Ohio  Company  of  Associates,  descendants  of  the  original 


band  of  veterans  of  the  Continental  Army  with  whom  the 
Federal  Government  entered  into  an  agreement  in  1787,  in 
regard  to  the  management  of  the  territory  northwest  of  the 
Ohio  River,  held  its  annual  meeting  in  Washington  last  No- 
vember. Hon.  Whitelaw  Reid  was  elected  President.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  that  Society  to  put  a  chain  of  commemorative 
tablets  extending  from  the  site  of  the  Bunch  of  Grapes  Tavern 
in  Boston,  where  the  Company  was  organized,  through  the 
States  to  the  Northwest. 

OLD    LANDMARKS    OF    BOSTON. 

It  is  well  that  the  old  landmarks  of  Boston  receive  the 
attention  of  speakers,  for  these  historic  points  are  many  of 
them  passing  away  before  the  march  of  improvement.  Mr. 
Benjamin  F.  Stevens,  in  his  interesting  pamphlet  on  Old 
Boston,  speaks  pointedly  of  the  fact. 

I  remember  well  the  two  daughters  of  the  Rev.  Mather 
Byles,  who  lived  on  Tremont  Street,  and  whose  house  in  my 
boyhood  days  was  removed  to  make  way  for  what  was  called 
then  the  Tremont  Road,  now  Tremont  Street. 

What  a  beautiful  old  street  Summer  Street  used  to  be, 
shaded  by  its  rows  of  great  elm  trees  on  either  side.  The  old 
Sun  Tavern,  kept  by  William  P.  Capewell,  an  Englishman, 
whose  house  was  on  Batterymarch  Street,  was  the  resort  of 
the  captains  of  British  ships  when  in  port.  The  Eastern 
Stage  House  in  Ann  Street,  and  Doolittle's  City  Tavern  in 
Brattle  Street,  were  notable  public  houses. 

STAGE    COACH    LINES. 

Before  the  days  of  railroads,  if  one  wished  to  go  to  Provi- 
dence, for  instance,  word  had  to  be  left  at  the  office,  9  Elm 
Street,  for  the  stage,  which  called  for  you ;  and  unless  you 
were  the  last  passenger  picked  up,  it  drove  around  the  city 
for  the  others  before  starting  on  the  trip,  which  was  broken 
at  South  Dedham  (now  called  Norwood)  for  dinner  at  Joe 
Sumner's  tavern,  arriving  in  Providence  about  4  P.  M.  The 
trip  is  now  accomplished  by  railroad  in  little  short  of  one 
hour. 


Public  communication  between  different  points  in  Boston, 
besides  carriages,  which  in  days  gone  by  performed  that  ser- 
vice for  25  cents,  was  accomplished  by  means  of  omnibuses, 
the  charge  being  12  i  cents.  A  line  of  omnibuses  ran  between 
Dock  Square  and  Canton  Street. 

The  omnibuses,  as  is  well  known,  were  succeeded  by  the 
horse-cars,  and  they  in  turn  by  the  present  electric  cars. 

NED    KENDALL. 

Some  sixty  years  ago  the  best-known  brass  band  in  Boston 
was  the  Boston  Brigade  Band,  led  by  Ned  Kendall,  who  was 
noted  as  a  performer  on  the  bugle.  A  tribute  to  his  playing 
is  found  in  a  poem,  written  by  George  Lunt,  descriptive  of  the 
ball  given  to  Prince  de  Joinville  in  Faneuil  Hall : 

"And  Kendall's  bugle  soaring  over  all, 
Fit  music  was  it  for  a  prince's  ball." 

A    SHREWD    MANCEUVRE. 

A  laughable  incident  which  occurred  at  this  ball,  was  the 
means  by  which  a  man  obtained  admission  after  all  the  stipu- 
lated number  of  tickets  were  sold.  Obtaining  a  long  white 
apron  and  cap  from  a  neighboring  confectioner,  and  a  tray 
containing  some  plates  of  cake,  he  marched  up  to  the  en- 
trance, and  the  doorkeeper,  supposing  him  to  be  one  of  the 
confectioner's  assistants,  admitted  him  without  question.  Ar- 
rived at  the  refreshment  room  he  left  his  cake,  threw  off  his 
disguises,  and  in  proper  evening  dress  entered  the  hall  among 
the  other  guests. 

BOSTON    YEARS    AGO. 

I  well  remember  in  my  boyhood  days  that  the  granite  block 
next  below  Charles  Street  and  fronting  the  Public  Garden 
was  the  last  block  of  houses  on  Beacon  Street  ;  following  them 
was  a  plank  walk  and  rail  fence  over  the  water  that  came  up 
to  that  point,  and  from  the  further  side  of  what  is  now  Arling- 
ton Street  boys  went  "  in  swimming  "  in  summer,  and  skating 
in  the  winter  season.  Braman's  bath-houses,  near  where  Brim- 
mer Street  now  runs,  have  long  since  passed  away.     A  grand 


position  was  Gardiner  Greene's  residence  and  estate,  above 
what  is  now  Pemberton  Square,  commanding  as  it  did,  before 
the  hill  was  dug  down,  a  fine  view  of  Boston  harbor.  In  those 
days,  what  is  now  the  Public  Garden  was  a  dumping  ground 
for  the  city  ash  carts,  and  the  space  used  by  circus  troupes 
when  they  visited  Boston. 

I  remember,  when  riding  out  with  my  father  and  another 
gentleman  over  Boston  Neck,  of  their  reading  sign-boards  at 
the  head  of  certain  ridges  of  mud  destined  for  streets  in  the 
future,  but  which  were  then  washed  over  by  the  water,  and  of 
their  remarking  contemptuously  upon  dignifying  those  ridges 
of  mud  as  streets.  Since  then,  both  sides  of  Boston  Neck 
have  been  filled  in  for  miles,  and  Canton,  Springfield,  Dedham 
and  other  streets  are  among  the  best  at  the  south  part  of  the 
city. 

THE    "  TIGERS." 

"Three  cheers  and  a  tiger"  originated  with  the  Boston 
Light  Infantry,  who  on  giving  their  company  cheer  always 
followed  it  at  command  with  a  fierce  growl.  A  tiger's  head 
painted  upon  their  knapsacks  was  probably  the  origin  of  the 
name  given  the  corps. 

The  "Tigers,"  or  Boston  Light  Infantry,  was  commanded 
by  Capt.  Charles  O.  Rogers,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
Boston  Journal.  He  was  an  excellent  officer  and  a  great 
favorite  with  his  soldiers.  On  one  occasion  at  a  dinner  of  the 
corps,  a  member  in  toasting  him  concluded  with  these  lines  : 

He's  the  captain  for  us, — 

Fair  weather  or  foul ; 
Up,  Tigers,  and  give  him 

Three  cheers  and  a  growl. 

THE    BOSTON    JOURNAL. 

Major  Rogers  did  much  to  increase  the  popularity  of  the 
Boston  Journal.  A  short  time  before  his  death  he  purchased 
the  estate  where  the  Rogers  Building  now  stands,  on  Washing- 
ton Street,  nearly  opposite  the  head  of  State  Street.  It  was 
his  intention  to  fit  it  up  as  a  Journal  Building,  with  composing 


room,  editorial  and  press  rooms,  more  complete  and  commodious 
than  those  of  any  of  his  contemporaries.  His  death  prevented 
the  carrying  out  of  his  plans.  The  Journal,  however,  under 
skillful  management,  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  successful 
papers  in  Boston. 

BULLETIN    BOARDS. 

As  the  inventor  of  the  displayed  newspaper  bulletin  board, 
I  well  remember  putting  forth  in  large  letters  such  inscriptions 
as  "  8  days  later  from  Europe,  arrival  of  the  steamer."  Now- 
a-days  the  telegraph  and  telephone  have  annihilated  space,  and 
events  in  London  are  reported  in  New  York  and  Boston  while 
they  are  transpiring,  and  actual  conversations  take  place  be- 
tween individuals  who  are  hundreds  of  miles  apart. 

CELEBRATING    INDEPENDENCE    DAY. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  celebrations  of  Independence  Day 
used  to  be  a  balloon  ascension  from  Boston  Common.  A  Mr. 
Durant  and  a  Mr.  Lauriat  were  the  aeronauts.  The  day  was 
marked  by  the  firing  of  guns  and  fire-crackers,  and  the  making 
of  a  noise  generally,  so  that  peaceable  persons  who  were  un- 
able to  get  out  of  town  were  glad  when  the  day  was  over. 

OLD    TIME    HOTELS. 

Cornhill  was  once  a  fashionable  dry-goods  street  in  the  days 
when  Boylston  Street  was  considered  the  South  end,  and  the 
Tremont  House  the  fashionable  hotel  of  Boston,  board  ^2.50 
a  day.  June  Staig,  the  artist,  was  the  first  regular  boarder 
at  that  house,  which  was  kept  by  Dwight  Boyden,  and  the 
Albion,  on  the  corner  next  it,  by  Major  Barton,  whose  Croton 
ale  was  a  noted  beverage.  Burnham's  antiquarian  bookstore 
on  School  Street,  the  site  of  the  present  Parker  House,  was  a 
great  resort  for  book) overs,  and  Harvey  Parker's  restaurant 
on  Court  Square,  down  stairs,  quite  a  resort  for  boii  vivants. 
Parker  afterwards  took  in  Mr.  Mills  as  partner.  At  the  begin- 
ning, Parker  used  to  wait  on  customers  himself.  The  bar  of 
his  restaurant  was  on  the  street  floor  ;  drinks  six  cents  a  glass. 
The  hotel  as  first  erected  on  School  Street,  was  later  enlarged 
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to  the  present  proportions,  becoming  one  of  the  most  popular 
in  the  city. 

Young's  Hotel,  then  fronting  on  Court  Avenue,  was  origi- 
nally called  Taft's  Hotel,  from  the  proprietor.  Access  was 
had  to  it  through  the  avenue  opposite  the  head  of  State 
Street. 

OTHER    LANDMARKS. 

One  of  the  old  landmarks  of  Boston  was  the  hotel  on  Corn 
Court,  at  the  rear  of  Merchants'  Row,  which  originally  fronted 
on  the  Square,  and  was  the  stopping  place  of  Lafayette  on  his 
visit  to  this  city.  A  shrew4  cigar  dealer  near  this  point  dis- 
played a  sign  which  read  "  Cygers  for  sale  here,"  and  on  an 
individual  remonstrating  with  him,  he  revealed  the  secret  of 
his  apparent  ignorance  of  orthography  by  telling  him  that 
dozens  of  people  came  in  to  tell  him  of  his  apparent  mistake, 
and  almost  every  one,  apparently  to  mollify  him,  purchased 
one  or  two  cigars. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  Old  South  Church  and  that  on  Park 
Street  may  long  continue  to  be  ornamental  as  well  as  histori- 
cal landmarks  of  our  city. 

THE    SMOKE    NUISANCE. 

There  are  many  people  in' Boston  to-day  who  would  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  the  01d|South  Church  and  Park  Street 
Church  were  white  until  very  recently.  White,  emblematic  of 
purity,  seemed  especially  appropriate  for  a  church  and  for  Milk 
Street.  The  present  color  of  these  buildings  is  a  dingy  gray, 
emblematic  of  the  smoke  nuisance  with  which  our  city  is 
afflicted  to-day. 

We  who  are  interested  in  preserving  the  landmarks  of  Bos- 
ton should  take  an  active  interest  in  preventing  a  further 
defilement  of  our  city  by  the  soft  coal  soot  that  is  daily  poured 
out  upon  the  beautiful  buildings  of  Boston  and  upon  the  heads 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  pleasing  contrast  in  coloring  of  the 
State  House  is  already  gone,  and  even  new  buildings  show 
the  effects  of  the  black  cloud  that  descends  upon  them  day 
after    day.      On    the  front   of  the  Congregational  House   on 
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Beacon  Street,  the  stone  figures  of  the  Pilgrims  have  already 
become  mulattoes,  and  by  another  year  of  heavy  smoke  they 
will  pass  for  negroes. 

Our  clothing,  furniture,  homes  and  offices  are  permeated 
with  the  fine,  black  dust  in  a  way  which  is  a  constant  annoy- 
ance to  those  of  us  who  like  cleanliness,  and  which  causes 
great  expense  to  dealers  in  books,  dry-goods  and  other  perish- 
able articles. 

Consumers  of  soft  coal  who  are  responsible  for  the  trouble 
could  save  money  by  abating  the  nuisance  ;  for  the  amount 
gained  by  burning  the  dust  that  is  now  showered  upon  us  from 
the  chimneys  would  pay  the  cost  of  smoke-consuming  devices 
in  a  very  short  time.  If  we  are  not  content  to  sit  supinely 
and  see  our  city  given  over  to  smoke  and  fog  like  London  or 
Pittsburg,  we  must  act,  and  act  quickly.  Every  year  the  evil 
increases,  and  the  present  laws  appear  to  be  entirely  inadequate 
to  cope  with  it. 

A    PETITION    FOR    RELIEF. 

A  petition  for  new  legislation,  to  provide  means  for  abating 
this  nuisance,  is  now  before  the  Legislature,  and  members  of 
this  Society  can  assist  the  good  work  by  attending  the  com- 
mittee hearings  that  will  be  held  in  the  State  House.  A 
cleaner  Boston  is  as  necessary  as  a  Greater  Boston. 

That  our  Society  is  on  a  firm  foundation  may  be  a  subject 
for  congratulation.  The  same,  however,  cannot  be  said  of 
this  building,  under  which  the  subway  has  recently  been  opened 
for  electric  cars,  and  the  basement  utilized  for  a  station. 

BOSTON    SUBWAY. 

At  the  recent  session  in  Boston  of  the  Archaeological  Insti- 
tute, President  Eliot  of  Harvard  expressed  regret  at  the  tem- 
porary character  of  our  buildings  in  America,  and  asked  where 
we  should  find  the  material  for  the  study  of  the  archaeologist 
two  thousand  or  five  thousand  years  hence.  The  only  things 
he  could  think  of  as  likely  to  last  for  the  future  archaeologist 
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were  our  subways.  So  the  Bostonian  Society,  in  A.  D.  5905, 
may  find  the  preservation  of  the  East  Boston  Tunnel  one  of 
its  duties. 

Boston  has  taken  the  leadership  away  from  other  American 
cities  in  the  matter  of  electric  traction.  We  have  for  some 
time  enjoyed  or  tolerated  electric  cars  overhead,  on  the  surface 
and  under  ground,  and  by  the  new  tunnel  we  have  a  line  run- 
ning under  water, —  surely  an  unusual  place  for  Elevated  Rail- 
way trains. 

OPENING    OF    THE    TUNNEL. 

The  tunnel  was  opened  for  traffic  on  Friday,  December  30, 
1904.  It  was  traversed  by  32,000  persons  on  the  opening  day, 
and  by  over  75,000  on  New  Year's  Day.  The  length  from 
Maverick  Square,  in  East  Boston,  to  Scollay  Square,  is  one 
and  two-fifths  miles,  and  the  toll  is  one  cent,  the  same  as  on 
the  ferries,  but  the  traveller  through  the  tunnel  must  also 
pay  a  nickel  for  his  car  fare. 

For  many  years  the  people  of  East  Boston  have  clamored 
for  a  bridge,  a  tunnel,  or  free  ferries,  and  their  hopes  have  at 
last  been  realized.  The  tunnel  will  not  only  be  a  boon  to 
East  Boston,  but  to  Chelsea,  Revere,  Winthrop,  and  other 
towns,  that  are  now  given  rapid  transit  to  the  heart  of  the 
city. 

CONTINUED    EFFORT    DESIRED. 

After  twenty-three  Annual  Addresses  upon  the  past  history 
of  Boston,  there  remains  but  little  for  me  to  relate  that  will 
interest  you  ;  but  I  by  no  means  feel  that  we  should  in  the 
least  degree  relax  our  efforts  in  our  investigations  in  that  his- 
tory, and  I  trust  we  may  be  favored  with  many  more  papers 
upon  the  subject,  from  those  who  are  in  possession  of  facts 
respecting  it. 

I  cannot  close  these  remarks  without  thanking  most  cor- 
dially those  who  have  favored  us  with  addresses,  and  also  the 
different  officers  of  the  Society  for  the  faithful  performance 
of  their  duty ;  and  this  last  is  no  empty  compliment,  but  a  just 
acknowledgment  of  honorable  and  good  work. 
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REPORT   OF   THE   DIRECTORS. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,   Members  of  the  Bos- 
tonian  Society : 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1904,  there  were  in  the  Society, 


Honorary  Members 
Life  Members 
Annual  Members   . 

A  total  of 


2 
565 
551 

1,118 


Showing  an  increase  of  18  Life  Members  and  of  24  Annual 
Members,  making  a  total  increase  of  42  members  during  the 
past  year. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  the  rooms  of  the  Society  in  1904, 
who  registered,  is  as  follows  : 

From  Boston  .  .  .  .  .  2,308 
"  elsewhere  in  the  United  States  .  10,832 
"     Foreign  countries  .  .  .  557 


A  total  of  .  .  .     .  13,697 

These  figures  indicate  that  about  eighty  thousand  persons 
visited  the  Old  State  House  and  the  collections  contained 
therein,  in  1904. 

The  interest  in  our  unique  collection  of  historical  relics, 
and  the  increasing  appreciation  of  their  value  to  students  of 
events  in  the  early  days  of  Boston  and  New  England,  show 
that  the  Society  fills  a  long-felt  want  in  educating  the  people 
to  understand  the  important  part  our  city  has  always  taken, 
from  the  beginning  of  our  nation's  history,  and  how  great  its 
influence  has  been  on  the  destinies  of  our  country. 

MONTHLY    MEETINGS. 

The  following  persons  read  papers  before  or  addressed  the 
.  Society  in  1 904 : 

January  12  :  Annual  Address,  by  President  Curtis  Guild. 

February  9 :  "A  Forgotten  Lover  of  New  England,"  by 
Edwin  D.  Mead. 
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March  8:  "Boston  a  Century  Ago,"  by  Walter  Kendall 
Watkins, 

April  12:  "Jean  Lefebvre  de  Cheverus,"  by  Francis  Hur- 
tubis,  Jr. 

May  lo:  "Anti-Slavery  Days  in  Boston,"  by  William  Lloyd 
Garrison. 

October  1 1  :  "  The  Court  End  of  Boston,  its  Homes  and 
Families,  as  told  in  Folklore,"  by  Hezekiah  Butterworth. 

November  8:  "The  Islands  of  Boston  Harbor,"  by  Mrs. 
Micah  Dyer. 

December  13:  "  Social  Life  in  the  Colonial  and  Revolu- 
tionary Periods,"  by  John  Howland  Crandon. 

The  papers  and  addresses  have  been  of  a  most  interesting 
character,  and  large  audiences  have  listened  to  them.  Many 
are  well  worth  publishing,  and  should  find  a  place  in  our  an- 
nual Proceedings. 

NECROLOGY    OF    THE    SOCIETY. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  learned  of  the  deaths  of 
twenty-seven  members.     Their  names  are  : 

DIED  IN   1903. 

Frederick  Law  Olmstead,  born  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  April 
27,  1822,  died  in  Belmont,  August  28. 

DIED  IN   1904. 

Richard  Price  Hallowell,  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Decem- 
ber 16,  1835,  died  in  Medford,  January  6. 

James  Adams  Woolson,  born  in  Hopkinton,  December  22, 
1829,  died  in  Cambridge,  January  25. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Abbe  Whitney,  born  in  Boston,  October  14, 
1827,  died  in  Belmont,  February  4. 

George  Bruce  Upton,  born  in  Nantucket,  July  15,  1829, 
died  in  Milton,  February  7. 

Francis  Calley  Gray,  born  in  Boston,  September  5,  1846, 
died  in  Boston,  February  13. 
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Thomas  Bradlee  Winchester,  born  in  Boston,  August  25, 
1837,  died  in  Boston,  March  3, 

Mrs.|;Ellen  Sever  Hale,  born  in  Kingston,  June  14,  1835, 
died  in  Boston,  May  9. 

Frederick  Warren  Goddard  May,  born  in  Boston,  December 
4,  182 1,  died  in  Boston,  May  28. 

George  Henry  Tinkham,  born  in  Boston,  October  11,  1832, 
died  in  Billerica,  June  3. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rebecca  Sprague,  born  in  Boston,  February 
27,  183 1,  died  in  Boston,  June  4. 

Elisha  Slade  Converse,  born  in  Needham,  July  28,  1820, 
died  in  Maiden,  June  5, 

Reginald  Gray,  born  in  Boston,  March  19,  1853,  died  in 
Chestnut  Hill,  June  7. 

James  Henry  Beal,  born  in  Boston,SJanuary  25,  1823,  died 
in  Nahant,  June  25. 

Mrs.  Susan  Warren  Hardy,  born  in  Boston,  June  8,  18 17, 
died  in  Bar  Harbor,  Me.,  August|2i. 

Isaac  Tucker  Burr,  born  in  Leicester,  August  15,  1828, 
died  in  Newton,  August  31. 

Henry  Brewer  Metcalf,  born  in  Boston,  April  2,  1829,  died 
in  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  October  8. 

Francis  Boott  Greenough,  born  in  Boston,  December  24, 
1837,  died  in  Brookline,  October  16. 

Edward  Boylston  Eaton,  born  in  Boston,  October  15,  1834, 
died  in  Newton,  November  8. 

Jacob  Morse,  born  in  Wachenheim,  Bav.,  March  18,  1829, 
died  in  Brookline,  November  9. 

Samuel  Augustus  Carlton,  born  in  Salem,]  November  2, 
1827,  died  in  Boston,  November  10. 

Oscar  Hallett  Sampson,  born  in'^Duxbury,  February  9,  1829, 
died  in  Boston,  November  15. 

William  Augustus  Tower,  born  in  Petersham,  February  26, 
1825,  died  in  Lexington,  November  21. 

Edward  Wainwright  Codman,  born  in  Boston,  April  17, 
1833,  died  in  Boston,  December  21. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Louisa  Nichols,  born  in  Boston,  May  23, 
183 1,  died  in  Boston,  December  26. 
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Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Phillips  Willcutt,  born  in  Boston,  Novem- 
ber 19,  1828,  died  in  Brookline,  December  27. 

James  Whiting  Vose,  born  in  Milton,  October  21,  18 18, 
died  in  Brookline,  December  3 1 . 

Messrs.  Olmstead,  Woolson,  Upton,  Winchester,  May,  Tink- 
ham,  Converse,  Reginald  Gray,  Beal,  Greenough  and  Vose, 
and  Mesdames  Whitney,  Hale  and  Willcutt,  were  Life  Mem- 
bers. 

Messrs.  Hallowell,  Francis  Galley  Gray,  Burr,  Metcalf, 
Eaton,  Morse,  Carlton,  Sampson,  Tower  and  Codman,  and 
Mesdames  Sprague,  Hardy  and  Nichols,  were  Annual  Mem- 
bers. 

In  the  death  of  Frederick  Law  Olmstead,  who  died  in  1903, 
this  Society  and  the  community  have  lost  one  of  our  most 
prominent  citizens.  By  his  genius  and  masterly  skill  in  his 
chosen  profession,  he  did  much  to  improve  the  beauty  of  our 
city,  and  has  left  a  system  of  Public  Parks  that  are  unexcelled. 
He  also  planned  and  laid  out  Central  Park,  New  York,  and 
his  genius  transformed  the  grounds  of  the  Columbian  Exhibi- 
tion in  Chicago  from  a  barren  swamp  into  a  beautiful  system  of 
park  and  waterways.  Many  other  cities  employed  him  as  their 
landscape  architect,  and  everywhere  he  left  an  enduring  monu- 
ment to  his  fame. 

In  the  death  of  Elisha  Slade  Converse,  of  Maiden,  a  promi- 
nent philanthropist  and  public  benefactor  has  been  taken  away. 
His  generosity  and  public  spirit  were  extraordinary,  and  the 
good  work  he  accomplished  for  the  city  where  he  resided  can 
never  be  forgotten.  These  and  others  of  our  deceased  mem- 
bers have  left  us  noble  examples  which  should  prove  an  inspira- 
tion to  us  all. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Joshua  P.  Bodfish, 

J^or  tJie  Directors. 
December  ^I,  1^04. 
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REPORT   OF  THE    COMMITTEE    ON    THE    ROOMS. 

The  closing  week  of  the  past  year  saw  the  realization  of 
the  long  anticipated  use  of  the  easterly  basement  of  the  Old 
State  House  for  rapid  transit  purposes,  and  consequently  the 
venerable  building  now  enters  into  the  daily  life  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  citizens  of  the  metropolitan  district  of  Bos- 
ton. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  great  change  may  serve  a 
good  purpose  in  preserving  this  ancient  landmark  of  Boston 
from  further  encroachment. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  great  activity  in  the  life  of 
the  Society.  It  would  seem  that  each  year  more  and  more 
people  visit  Boston  and  its  historic  monuments,  and  certainly 
the  several  conventions  held  here  during  the  past  year,  and 
notably  that  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  brought 
visitors  from  every  portion  of  the  country  to  see  our  rooms 
and  the  relics  contained  therein.  The  Visitors'  Register  of 
the  Society  tells  us  that  during  Grand  Army  week  seventeen 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  persons  recorded  their  names,  and 
this  represents  but  a  small  portion  of  the  great  crowd  which 
thronged  the  building  during  the  entire  week. 

Among  the  many  historical  articles  which  have  been  added 
to  the  collections  of  the  Society  during  the  past  year,  tw^o  are 
worthy  of  a  detailed  description. 

The  first  can  probably  be  called  the  most  ancient  and  inter- 
esting document  in  existence  relating  to  the  very  early  history 
of  Boston,  and  it  is  especially  appropriate  that  it  has  found  a 
place  in  the  Old  State  House. 

It  is  entitled  the  "  Original  List  of  Subscribers  for  the 
Erection  of  the  First  Town  House  in  Boston,"  which  stood 
from  its  erection  in  1656,  until  its  destruction  by  fire  in  171 1, 
on  the  site  of  the  building  in  which  we  are  now  assembled,  the 
home  of  the  Bostonian  Society. 

It  bears  the  names,  as  subscribers,  of  the  leading  inhabi- 
tants of  Boston  of  the  time,  the  first  two  signatures  being 
those  of  Governors  John  Endicott  and  Richard  Bellingham, 
and  many  of  the  contributions  were  paid  in  such  commodities 
as  English  goods,  corn,  iron-work  and  hats. 


The  document  was  for  many  years  in  the  posession  of  the 
family  of  the  late  Hon.  Joseph  M.  Wightman,  Mayor  of  Bos- 
ton in  1 86 1  and  1862,  and  it  has  now  become  the  property  of 
the  Bostonian  Society  through  the  generosity  of  the  following 
of  its  members  who  contributed  for  its  purchase : 

James  B,  Ayer,  John  Hogg, 

Joshua  P.  Bodfish,  Z.  Taylor  Hollingsworth, 

Frederick  J.  Bradlee,  Robert  C.  Hooper, 

Benjamin  C.  Clark,  James  F.  Hunnewell, 

David  H.  Coolidge,  Thornton  K.  Lothrop, 

Alexander  Corbett,  Jr.,  Samuel  P.  Mandell, 

Charles  E.  Cotting,  Francis  H.  Manning, 

Henry  Pelham  Curtis,  Albert  Matthews, 

George  B.  Dexter,  Grenville  H.  Norcross, 

W.  Tracy  Eustis,  Robert  Treat  Paine, 

John  W.  Farwell,  Francis  Skinner, 

Albert  A.  Folsom,  Benjamin  F.  Stevens, 

Frederick  L.  Gay,  Charles  H.  Taylor, 

Miss  Julia  Goddard,  Charles  H.  Taylor,  Jr., 

Russell  Gray,  John  Collins  Warren, 

Curtis  Guild,  William  Whitman, 

William  H.  Hill,  Levi  L.  Willcutt. 

A  show-case  has  been  made  especially  for  its  exhibition,  and 
it  is  an  interesting  feature  of  the  Society's  collections. 

The  second  relic  is  known  as  the  Court  House  Bell,  which 
has  been  loaned  to  the  Society  by  the  City  of  Boston,  through 
Mr.  Hugh  Montague,  Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings. 

This  bell  was  hung  in  the  cupola  of  the  brick  Court  House 
on  Queen  Street,  now  Court  Street,  when  that  building  was 
erected,  about  the  year  1773,  and  remained  there  until  it  was 
demolished  in  1836  to  make  room  for  its  successor,  the  present 
"Old  Court  House." 

The  bell  was  placed  on  the  latter  building  when  it  was 
erected  in  1837,  and  remained  in  use  there  for  some  years, 
tradition  telling  us  that  it  was  last  rung  at  the  time  of  the 
rendition  of  Anthony  Burns  in  1854.  . 

It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  a  few  months  ago,  a 
venerable  citizen  of  Boston,  since  deceased  in  the  ninety-third 
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year  of  his  age,  remarked,  as  he  looked  at  the  bell,  that  he 
well  remembered  hearing  it  ring  in  the  cupola  of  the  brick 
Court  House  when  he  was  a  young  man. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Boston  Selectmen  on 
April  ist,  1773,  contain  this  item;  "Voted,  that  the  new 
Boston  Bell  be  rung  at  11,  i  and  9  o'clock." 

The  bell  bears  the  inscription,  cast  in  the  metal,  **T.  B. 
1773,"  under  which  is  an  arrow,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  cast 
in  England.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  at  present  the  name  of 
the  founder  cannot  be  given  with  certainty,  but  it  is  hoped 
that  at  a  later  period  it  will  be  known,  through  the  investiga- 
tions of  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Nichols,  a  member  of  the  Society,  who 
has  made  a  study  of  the  early  bells  of  this  country. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  letters  T.  B.  might  very  properly 
signify  the  words  "  Town  of  Boston ; "  but  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  they  may  be  the  initials  of  one  Thomas  Bilbie,  who, 
at  the  time  of  the  casting  of  this  bell,  was  a  well-known  bell- 
founder  in  England. 

Dr.  Nichols  has  written  the  following  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary :  — 

Boston,  December  16,  1904. 
Dear  Mr.  Read : 

Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  15th  inst.,  I  have  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  solving  the  problem  as  to  the  Old  Court  House  Bell. 
Its  contour  and  style  of  lettering  point  unmistakably  to  its  English 
origin,  and  no  bells  had  been  cast  in  America  as  early  as  1773. 
The  inscription  below  the  haunch,  "  T.  B.  1773  "  indicates  plainly 
the  name  of  the  founder,  and  I  should  think  it  probable  that  this 
was  Thomas  Bilbie,  were  it  not  for  the  arrow  h^  cast  beneath  the  in- 
scription. This  arrow  —  a  trade-mark  at  different  times  of  other 
bell-founders  —  does  not  appear,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  on  Bilbie 's 
bells,  which  never  attained  a  very  high  reputation,  and  were  not 
numerous  even  in  England.  The  early  bells  of  the  New  England 
Colonies  were  generally  cast  at  the  Whitechapel  foundry  (London), 
now  known  as  "  Mears  &  Stainbanks."  All  other  Colonial  bells 
of  which  I  have  the  record  came  from  the  Rudhalls,  of  Glouces- 
ter. An  old  Rudhall  catalogue,  recently  sent  to  me,  shows  that  up 
to  Lady  Day  [March   25]  1788,  bells  had  been  cast  by  that  firm  for 
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Christ  Church  (8)  ;  West  Church,  Boston  ;  Salem  Church ;  Dor- 
chester, Bedford,  Roxbury  and  Portsmouth. 

The  Bilbie  family  made  bells  at  Chew-Stoke,  Somersetshire ; 
and  in  the  "  Church  Bells  of  Devon,"  by  Mr.  EUacombe,  is  given  a 
list  of  352  bells  of  this  make,  cast  between  the  years  1715  and 
1858. 

Mr.  Arthur  Hughes,  the  present  head  of  the  Whitechapel  foun- 
dry, with  whom  I  have  conferred  about  the  Court  House  bell, 
inclines  to  my  view  as  to  its  probable  origin.  When  in  England, 
next  July,  I  will  compare  the  lettering  with  that  of  other  bells  of 
the  Bilbies,  and  will  also  bring  the  matter  up  at  a  meeting  of  the 
College  Youths,  when  more  conclusive  evidence  will  be,  I  hope, 
secured. 

The  indentation  on  the  sound  bow  shows  that  the  bell  was  never 
swung,  but  was  clappered,  or  tolled,  on  one  side  only,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  bell  still  in  use  on  the  Court  House  at  East  Cam- 
bridge. 

I  might  suggest  that  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  the  bell  would 
present  a  more  dignified  appearance  if  properly  suspended  in  an 
oaken  frame  and  supplied  with  headstock  and  wheel. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Arthur  H.  Nichols. 

The  Committee  have  expended  during  the  year  1904,  from 
an  appropriation  of  ^150,  the  sum  of  $77.20  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  rooms  of  the  Society;  and  during  the  same 
period,  the  sum  of  $654.68  has  been  derived  from  the  sale  of 
pubhcations  and  souvenirs. 

For  the  Committee  : 

Levi  L.  Willcutt,  Charles  H.  Taylor,  Jr., 

James  F.  Hunnewell,  The  President,  ">              . 

David  H.  Coolidge,  The  Clerk,         ) 
Francis  H.  Manning, 


Charles  F.  Read,  Clerk. 


December  ^I,  ig04. 
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REPORT    OF   THE    COMMITTEE    ON    THE 

LIBRARY. 

• 

The  Library  of  the  Society  has  been  increased  during  the 
year  1904  by  194  volumes  and  73  pamphlets,  and  the  Com- 
mittee have  expended  during  the  same  period,  from  an  appro- 
priation of  ^100,  the  sum  of  ^85.43  for  the  purchase  of  books, 
and  for  binding. 

A  catalogue  of  the  books  in  the  Library  has  been  made 
during  the  year,  and  the  books  numerically  labelled,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  a  similar  catalogue  of  the  pamphlets,  which  prob- 
ably equal  the  volumes,  will  soon  be  made.  The  catalogue  of 
the  very  valuable  "  Colburn  Collection  of  Portraits  and  Auto- 
graphs," necessarily  from  their  age  and  rarity  carefully  guarded, 
has  proved  a  valuable  means  of  reference. 

The  Committee  would  urge  their  successors  in  office  to  pro- 
vide additional  shelf-room  early  in  the  coming  year.  It  will 
furnish  accommodation  for  several  hundred  volumes  and  im- 
prove the  appearance  of  the  Library. 

The  increasing  use  of  the  Library,  year  by  year,  is  cause 
for  congratulation  ;  it  is  free  as  a  reference  library  to  every 
student  of  Boston's  history,  but  for  each  person  who  has  de- 
rived benefit  from  its  use,  many  more  should  and  would  be 
made  welcome. 

Among  the  books  added  to  the  Library  in  1904  are  the 
following :  Massachusetts  Soldiers  and  Sailors  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  volume  XII  [Pra.-Ras.),  and  Vital  Records  to 
1850  of  thirteen  Massachusetts  towns,  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  Massachusetts ;  The  Aspinwall  Notarial  Records, 
forming  volume  XXXII  of  the  Boston  Record  Commission- 
ers' Reports ;  this  volume  has  made  available  much  hidden 
genealogical  matter  of  peculiar  interest  to  descendants  of  old 
Bosionians ;  Publications  of  the  Colonial  Society  of  Massachu- 
setts, volumes  I,  III  and  VI  ;  The  Records  of  the  Church  in 
Brattle  Square ;  Boston  Common  in  Colonial  and  Provincial 
Days,  and  Boston  Maps  and  Views,  both  by  Mary  Farwell 
Ayer,  and  given  by  Dr.  James  B.  Ayer,  father  of  the  writer; 
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the  Triennial  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Society,  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution ;  and  The  Old  Farmer  and  His 
Almanack,  from  Horace  E.  Ware. 

For  the  Committee  : 

James  L.  Whitney,  William  Howell  Reed, 

Francis  H.  Brown,  Walter  K.  Watkins, 

Albert  A,  Folsom,    .  The  Clerk, 

Charles  F.  Read,  Clerk. 
December  31,  igo^. 

REPORT   OF  THE    COMMITTEE   ON    PUBLICA- 
TIONS. 

The  interest  which  has  been  shown  by  members  of  the 
Bostonian  Society,  and  by  the  public,  in  the  reproductions  in 
colors  for  the  frontispieces  of  our  Annual  Proceedings,  has 
been  very  gratifying  to  the  Committee  on  Publications.  These 
pictures,  it  will  be  remembered,  have  been  copied  by  photo- 
graphic process  from  old  prints  by  Paul  Revere,  showing 
scenes  in  Boston  in  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
period  just  preceding  it ;  of  the  Carwitham  view  of  the  city 
from  the  harbor ;  and  of  the  copy,  made  in  1694  by  Augustine 
Fitzhugh,  of  Cyprian  Southake's  Map  of  Boston  Harbor, 
plotted  in  1689.  The  calls  for  these  prints  from  visitors  to 
our  rooms  have  been  constant,  and  the  sales  have  more  than 
repaid  the  Society  for  its  outlay  in  preparing  the  plates. 

This  year  the  Committee  have  selected  from  the  Society's 
collection  a  picture  of  comparatively  recent  date,  which  shows 
State  Street  as  it  was  soon  after  the  completion,  in  1842,  of 
the  "  New  Merchants'  Exchange  "  (demolished  to  furnish  the 
site  for  the  present  Exchange  Building),  the  gable  end  of 
which  appears  on  the  left,  just  above  the  corner  of  Kilby 
Street.  The  original  was  presented  to  the  Society  in  1885 
by  Mr.  Charles  C.  Soule.  It  is  done  in  india  ink  and  water 
colors,  but  the  name  of  the  artist  was  unknown  to  the  donor. 
Its  fidelity  to  the  scene  depicted  will  commend  it  to  all  who 


remember  this  famous  street  as  it  appeared  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  before  the  "  sky-scrapers  "  had  intruded 
upon  it. 

For  the  Committee : 

Benjamin  C.  Clark,  Edward  B.  Reynolds, 

RuFus  G.  F.  Candage,  The  Clerk,  ex  officio. 

John  W.  Farwell. 

Charles  F.  Read,   Clerk. 
Boston,  Dec.  Jl,  igo^. 

REPORT    OF   THE    FINANCE    COMMITTEE. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  hereby  present  their  Report  for 
the  year  1904. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  prosperity  for  the  finances 
of  the  Society,  its  Permanent  Fund  having  been  materially 
increased  during  that  period.  This  has  been  largely  accom- 
plished by  the  entrance  fees  of  thirty-three  persons  who  have 
become  Life  Members. 

December  31st,  1903,  the  Permanent  Fund  amounted  to 
$36,769.23. 

January  i8th,  1904,  the  Finance  Committee  purchased  with 
the  Robert  Charles  Billings  legacy  of  $3,000,  received  Decem- 
ber 24th,  1903,  three  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.'s 
$1,000  4  per  cent,  bonds,  at  a  cost  of  $2,829.42. 

June  I  St,  five  City  of  Cleveland  $1,000  5  per  cent,  bonds 
matured,  and  with  the  proceeds  and  a  portion  of  the  unin- 
vested Permanent  Fund,  the  Committee  purchased  on  June  8th 
seven  City  of  Providence  $1,000  3  per  cent,  bonds,  at  a  cost 
of  $6,601.58, 

As  a  result,  the  invested  fund  of  the  Society  amounted  on 
December  31st,  1904,  to  $38,000,  and  there  was  an  uninvested 
balance  of  $896.81  on  deposit  in  the  New  England  Trust  Co., 
making  a  total  of  $38,896.81,  an  increase  from  one  year  before 
of  $2,127.58. 

For  the  Committee  on  Finance : 

Curtis  Guild,  Benjamin  C.  Clark, 

Levi  L.  Willcutt. 

Charles  F.  Read,   Clerk. 
December  ^I ,  1^04. 
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REPORT    OF   THE   COMMITTEE   ON    NOMINA- 
TIONS. 

The  Committee  chosen  to  nominate  Officers  for  the  Society 
for  the  ensuing  year  have  attended  to  their  duty,  and  recom- 
mend the  following  names  :  — 

For  Clerk  and  Treasurer. 
Charles  F.  Read. 


For  Directors. 


Curtis  Guild, 
Joshua  P.  Bodfish, 
Benjamin  C.  Clark, 
James  F.  Hunnewell, 


Levi  L.  Willcutt, 
David  H.  Coolidge, 
Albert  A.  Folsom, 
William  T.  R.  Marvin, 


Francis  H.  Manning. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

William  Read,   Chairman. 
William  H.  Lincoln, 
Robert  B.  Williams, 
William  W.  Lunt, 
William  Grant  James. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  was  accepted,  and  on  motion 
the  Society  proceeded  to  ballot.  The  result,  as  announced  by 
thB  tellers,  Messrs.  William  H.  Hill  and  Shepard  D.  Gilbert, 
showed  the  unanimous  election  of  the  candidates  named  on 
the  ballot. 

It  was  voted  that  the  President's  Address  and  the  Reports 
of  the  several  Committees,  as  presented,  be  printed  in  the 
Annual  Proceedings. 

On  motion,  the  Society  adjourned. 

Charles  F.  Read,   Clerk. 
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BOSTON    ONE    HUNDRED    YEARS   AGO. 

BY    WALTER    KENDALL    WATKINS. 
A  Paper  read  before  the  Bostonian  Society,  March  8,  1904. 

Boston's  Streets  have  always  the  appearance  of  crookedness, 
to  visitors  from  the  West,  especially  in  the  older  portion  of  the 
city.  They  are  no  more  so,  however,  than  in  the  old  cities  of 
Europe,  and  an  example  may  be  cited  in  the  streets  of  old 
London,  which  circle  and  twist  from  the  Bank  of  England  to 
London  Bridge,  Moorgate,  Whitechapel,  Holborn,  Fleet  Street 
and  various  other  points. 

Boston  youth  have  been  silenced  with  the  cowpath  tradition, 
which  has  also  been  used  on  the  stranger  within  our  gates, 
with  some  effect,  but  the  true  cause  can  be  traced  to  the  grad- 
ual evolution  of  a  small  village  into  a  large  city,  in  a  confined 
space  which  included  several  prominent  natural  variations  of 
surface.  The  Boston  of  1630  contained  an  area  much  smaller 
than  our  Boston  proper  of  to-day,  and  the  conditions  were 
the  same  in  1800.  Commencing  at  Dover  and  passing  down 
Washington  Street  towards  State  Street,  the  shore  line  is  fol- 
lowed to  Beach  Street,  which  as  its  name  suggests  was  once  a 
beach.  Following  Beach  Street  to  Federal,  you  were  passing 
over  the  water  line.  Purchase  Street  skirted  Fort  Hill,  as  did 
Broad  Street  to  Water  Street,  which  was  then  literally  water, — 
a  cove  running  in  to  what  is  now  Post  Office  Square.  Kilby 
Street  was  the  water  line  to  State  Street,  and  Merchants  Row 
to  Dock  Square,  which  was  the  town  dock :  from  thence  it  fol- 
lowed North  Street,  and  Commercial  Street,  to  Charlestown 
Bridge.  Here  began  the  Causeway  within  which  was  the  Mill 
Pond,  traced  by  North  and  South  Margin  Streets.  Leverett 
Street  was  not  far  from  the  water,  and  Wall  Street  was  a  sea 
wall.  Brighton  Street,  then  Copper  Street,  curved  round  to 
Blossom  Street  which  was  the  edge  of  marsh  lands.  Charles 
Street  was  a  water  line  circling  Beacon  Hill  to  the  Common. 
Pleasant  Street  followed  the  water's  edge  with  a  pleasant  view 
of  Cambridge  and  Brookline,  and  from  thence  along  Washing- 
ton Street  to  Dover  Street  was  but  a  Neck  of  land. 
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In  this  perambulation  along  Old  Boston's  water  side,  we 
find  why  many  of  the  streets  curved  and  deviated  from  the 
straight  line.  Other  causes  can  be  suggested  for  the  winding 
streets,  which,  in  the  early  days,  were  known  as  the  ways  to 
certain  persons'  houses,  or  the  lane  to  a  public  place.  The 
streets  were  much  narrower  in  many  instances  than  at  present. 
The  fires  of  1679,  the  "  great  fire  "of  1 71 1,  eclipsed  by  those  of 
1760  and  1794,  widened  and  straightened  many  of  the  narrow 
townways,  and  the  fire  of  1872  did  its  share  to  pave  the  way 
to  improvements  in  the  "  Burnt  District."  The  most  notable 
widenings  in  our  own  day  have  been  those  of  Tremont  and 
Hanover  Streets. 

State  Street,  previous  to  the  Revolution  known  as  King 
Street,  led  down  from  the  town  house,  where  we  are  now  gath- 
ered, to  Merchants  Row,  and  later  was  continued  by  Boston 
Pier  or  Long  Wharf,  then  the  longest  wharf  on  the  continent. 
Court  Street,  previously  Queen  Street,  in  honor  of  Queen 
Anne,  had  first  been  known  as  Prison  Lane,  passing  the  prison 
on  the  site  of  the  old  Court  House.  In  Scollay's  Square  there 
was  at  the  east  end  as  a  barrier,  between  the  present  Cornhill 
and  Tremont  Street,  the  Central  Writing  School,  the  well  of 
which,  dug  in  1720,  was  recently  uncovered.  This  wooden 
school  house,  erected  previous  to  1 700,  with  a  later  addition, 
disappeared  in  18 16,  when  Cornhill  was  laid  out.  Next  to  the 
school  was  a  brick  house  owned  by  William  ScoUay  and  then 
one  owned  by  Patrick  Jeffrey.  Other  buildings  in  the  block 
in  Scollay's  Square  were  a  wooden  and  a  brick  one  owned  by 
the  Gore  family.  During  the  Revolution  and  previous,  the 
town  had  some  shops  and  tenements  which  passed  the  head  of 
Hanover  Street ;  these  were  sold  by  auction  in  1793.  Han- 
over Street,  so  called  in  honor  of  George  I's  family,  ran  as  far 
as  what  is  now  Blackstone  Street,  and  was  quite  narrow,  as 
we  find  the  De  Blois  family, —  who  lived  on  the  corner  of  Han- 
over and  Court  Streets  in  a  new  brick  house  which  they  built 
about  1750,  and  which  later  became  Concert  Hall, — took  from 
their  land  a  strip  sixty-nine  feet  long  and  three  feet  wide,  to 
widen  Hanover  Street,  so  that  two  carts  might  pass  each  other 
in  safety.    About  the  same  time  the  town  took  three  feet  from 
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its  shop  fronts  in  the  square  to  widen  Court  Street.  Hanover 
Street,  continued  toward  the  Ferry,  was  Middle  Street,  and 
Salem  Street  was  Back  Street,  running  back  of  the  houses  on 
Middle  Street. 

The  principal  thoroughfare,  then  as  now,  was  Washington 
Street,  but  respecting  its  bends  and  deviations  from  a  straight 
line,  it  received  a  new  name  at  intervals.  From  Dock  Square 
to  School  Street  was  Cornhill ;  from  thence  to  Winter  Street 
it  was  named  Marlborough  Street,  in  honor  of  the  great  soldier 
of  Queen  Anne's  time ;  from  Winter  to  Essex  Street  was 
Newbury  Street,  and  from  Essex  Street  to  the  Neck,  Orange 
Street,  in  honor  of  William  of  Orange.  With  a  territory  of 
less  than  i,ooo  acres  cut  up  by  lOO  streets  and  as  many  courts, 
lanes,  etc.,  2,500  dwelling  houses,  and  about  20,000  inhabi- 
tants, the  beginning  of  the  last  century  found  Boston  slowly 
recovering  from  the  expense  and  losses  of  the  Revolution.  It 
had  become  not  only  of  importance  as  a  seaport,  but  was  also 
prominent  for  its  manufactures.  It  had  thirty  distilleries,  two 
breweries,  eight  sugar  houses  and  eleven  rope  walks.  Sail 
cloth,  wool  and  cotton  cards,  playing  cards,  paper  hangings, 
hats  and  glass,  were  manufactured ;  and  also  pot  and  pearl 
ashes,  tobacco  and  chocolate. 

Always  well  supplied  with  religious  instruction,  it  then  had 
twenty  churches  including  all  denominations  ;  of  these  buildings 
we  still  have  the  Old  South,  Christ  Church,  King's  Chapel, 
West  Church  now  a  library,  New  North  now  St.  Stephen's 
(Roman  Catholic),  and  Hollis  Street  changed  into  a  theatre. 

In  the  first  century  and  a  half  of  the  town's  history  the  sum- 
mit of  Beacon  Hill  was  crowned  with  a  pole  supporting  a  bea- 
con light ;  removed  by  Gen.  Gage  to  erect  a  breastwork,  after 
the  Evacuation  it  was  again  erected  by  the  Americans,  and 
stood  till  1789,  when  it  was  blown  down,  and  in  1790  sup- 
planted by  a  Doric  column  of  brick  and  stone,  to  commemo- 
rate the  Revolution ;  this  was  incrusted  with  cement  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  gilded  eagle  of  wood.  It  was  torn  down  in 
181 1,  and  the  tablets  in  the  base  were  preserved  in  the  State 
House,  and  have  been  placed  in  the  monument  recently  erected 
as  a  copy  of  the  original,  opposite  Ashburton  Place. 
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The  State  House,  erected  in  1795-7,  from  plans  of  Charles 
Bulfinch,  the  designer  of  the  column,  was  enlarged  on  the 
north  in  1852,  and  alterations  were  made  in  the  building  in 
1867,  1869,  1 88 1,  and  the  final  enlargement  of  recent  years. 
Its  predecessor,  as  the  seat  of  the  State  government,  was  this 
Old  State  House  with  whose  history  you  are  all  familiar. 

The  town  government  was  located  in  Faneuil  Hall,  and  in 
the  selectmen's  chamber,  Charles  Bulfinch  had  his  office  as 
superintendent  of  Police.  The  health  office  was  in  the  Old 
State  House.  Around  Faneuil  Hall  was  the  Market  Place. 
In  the  Court  House,  a  substantial  brick  structure  two  stories 
high,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Old  Court  House,  but  coming 
out  to  the  sidewalk,  were  the  Registries  of  Probate  and  Deeds 
and  other  county  offices,  with  a  court  room  in  the  second  story. 
This  building  was  removed  in  1833.  In  the  rear  was  the  jail, 
a  three  story  building  with  corridors  on  the  outside  of  the  upper 
stories,  in  which  were  the  prisoners  confined  for  debt.  In 
1 8 10  the  county  Court  House,  known  as  Johnson  Hall,  was 
built  on  the  site  of  City  Hall.  In  the  house  on  the  corner  of 
Court  Street  and  Court  Square,  where  later  the  Adams  Ex- 
press Co.  was  located,  lived  Shubael  Bell,  deputy  sheriff  and 
jailer.  The  Almshouse,  Workhouse  and  Bridewell,  the  last 
for  disorderly  and  insane  people,  were  on  Park  near  the  corner 
of  Beacon  Street,  and  were  brick  buildings.  They  were  in 
use  until  1800,  when  the  Almshouse  on  Leverett  Street  was 
built. 

Previous  to  1700  the  town's  gunpowder  was  stored  in  the 
warehouses  of  merchants,  but  by  that  date  a  powder  house  of 
the  town's  was  in  existence,  and  in  1706  the  Province  erected 
one  on  the  Common  at  an  expense  of  not  less  than  J^6oo. 
For  safety,  powder  was  brought  up  the  Charles  River  and 
landed  at  the  bottom  of  the  Common,  whenever  navigation 
would  allow  it,  and  in  winter  it  was  landed  at  Bull  Wharf  at 
the  foot  of  Summer  Street.  In  1771,  apprehending  that  the 
present  situation  on  the  Common  or  Training  Field  was  unsafe 
for  large  quantities  of  powder,  the  Province  erected  a  powder 
house  of  stone  and  brick,  behind  or  at  the  northwestern  end 
of  the  hills  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Common.    At  the  same 
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time  one  was  erected  in  Watertown,  to  be  additional  to  the 
one  in  Somerville.  This  last  powder  house  in  Boston  was  in 
existence  in  1795,  when  the  Copley  lot  was  sold,  and  was  near 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  tract  near  Pinckney  Street,  the 
Copley  house  being  near  the  southeasterly  corner  on  Beacon 
Street.     This  magazine  is  shown  on  the  map  of  1789. 

Below  Gov.  Hancock's  residence,  which  needs  no  descrip- 
tion, were  two  houses  of  wood,  two  stories  high  ;  the  nearer 
and  larger  of  the  two  was  owned  and  occupied  by  John  Vinal, 
a  noted  politician  and  schoolmaster.  The  other  was  owned 
and  occupied  by  Charles  Cushing,  a  lawyer.  Both  houses  had 
outhouses  and  barns  in  the  rear.  These  houses  were  pur- 
chased by  Dr.  John  Joy,  who  eventually  owned  100,000  square 
feet  —  the  land  between  Walnut,  Joy  and  Mt.  Vernon  Streets. 
He  built  a  two  story  wooden  dwelling  on  the  lot,  which  was 
removed  to  South  Boston  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

In  1793  we  find  an  Exhibition  Room  in  Board  Alley  (Haw- 
ley  Street),  where  a  vaudeville  performance,  called  a  "Moral 
Lecture"  was  given  at  6.15  P.  M.  The  Federal  Street  The- 
atre was  opened  in  1 794  and  burnt  3  February  and  reopened 
29  Oct.,  1798.  The  name  was  changed  to  Boston  Theatre 
in  1805,  Old  Drury  in  1828  and  Odeon  in  1835.  It  was  torn 
down  in  1852.  The  second  structure  was  a  large  brick  build- 
ing 140  X  60  feet  on  Federal  Street  with  a  north  wing  51  x 
16,  and  a  scene  painter's  shop  35  x  15.  A  view  of  it  is  given 
in  Snow's  History  of  Boston. 

The  Haymarket  Theatre  stood  on  Tremont  between  Mason 
and  Boylston  Streets,  and  was  opened  in  1796  and  removed  in 
1803.  It  was  of  wood  and  valued  at  $10,000,  while  the  Fed- 
eral Street  Theatre  was  worth  $20,000.  Back  of  the  Hay- 
market  Theatre  was  the  White  Horse  Tavern,  and  the  next 
lot  north  on  Tremont  Street  was  Israel  Hatch's  Tavern.  Be- 
yond, on  the  corner  of  West  Street,  were  the  Hayscales  which 
in  1 8 1 1  were  removed  to  the  Common,  standing  at  the  entrance 
opposite  Park  Square. 

On  the  corner  of  West  Street  was  the  Writing  School.  It 
was  in  1 7 1 5  that  the  idea  of  a  free  writing  school  at  the  south 
end  was  agitated.     In  1718  the  spot  was  selected,  and  a  build- 
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ing  used  for  carriages  was  altered  and  finished  for  a  school- 
house.  Here  for  fourteen  years  John  Vinal,  previously  men- 
tioned, was  schoolmaster.     It  was  removed  in  1820. 

It  was  just  previous  to  1700  that  another  writing  school 
was  built  in  Scollay's  Square,  and  was  known  as  the  Central 
Writing  School  in  Queen  Street ;  it  was  located  there  for 
a  century  and  was  sold  to  William  Scollay  in  1795.  The 
scholars  in  this  school  were  after  1791  transferred  to  a  new 
one  built  on  School  Street,  of  two  stories,  to  accommodate 
the  children  of  the  centre  of  the  town  with  a  reading  and  writ- 
ing school.  The  Parker  House  now  covers  the  site.  In  1790 
the  town  bought  of  Deacon  Richard  Gridley  a  private  school 
and  lot  on  Pleasant  Street,  of  which  Elisha  Ticknor  became 
master.  This  lot  went  through  to  Common  Street.  In  1826 
this  school  removed  to  Washington  Street,  and  eventually  be- 
came the  Franklin  School. 

In  17 12  Capt.  Thomas  Hutchinson  offered  to  build  a  school- 
house  at  the  North  End.  A  committee  selected  a  piece  of  land 
50  X  100  feet,  running  from  Bennett  to  Love  Street  (Tileston 
Street),  or  as  it  was  called  at  one  time,  North  Writing  School 
Lane.  It  was  not  till  17 18,  however,  that  it  was  built  at 
the  charge  of  John  Foster,  deceased,  through  his  executors 
Thomas  and  Edward  Hutchinson.  Later  there  was  a  school 
in  Middle  (Hanover)  Street.  In  1792  there  was  a  new  school- 
house  built  which  accommodated  the  North  Grammar  and  the 
North  Writing  Schools.  This  was  the  school-house  on  North 
Bennett  Street,  demolished  in  1837  when  the  Eliot  School  was 
erected.  Rev.  Nathan  Davis  was  master  of  the  North  Gram- 
mar School,  anc^  John  Tileston  of  the  North  Writing  School. 
In  the  former,  Latin  was  taught,  and  it  was  at  times  called  the 
North  Latin  School.  The  Latin  School  was  in  School  Street, 
and  taught  by  Mr.  Samuel  Hunt.  As  a  history  of  this  school 
has  been  published,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  describe  it  in 
detail. 

In  speaking  of  the  theatres  it  would  have  been  well  to  have 
mentioned  the  building  on  the  east  corner  of  Hanover  and 
Court  Streets,  built  by  De  Blois  about  1750.  On  the  oppo- 
site corner  was  earlier  located  the  Orange  Tree  Tavern,  which 
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gave  the  name  of  Orange  Tree  Lane  to  Hanover  Street  as  far 
down  as  Elm  Street.  This  tavern  was  a  favorite  with  the 
committee  annually  visiting  the  schools,  as  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  dining  there  on  that  occasion,  and  the  town  govern- 
ment dined  here  on  town  meeting  day. 

The  opposite  corner  became  known  as  Concert  Hall  about 
1755,  at  which  time  a  concert  of  music  was  advertised  to  be 
given  there.  In  1765  a  Mr.  William  Johnson  from  Philadel- 
phia gave  experiments  in  an  electrical  way.  In  1771  liberty 
was  given  to  exhibit  the  likeness  of  the  late  Mr.  Whitefield  in 
wax.  In  1773  a  comic  satirical  lecture  on  the  times  was  for- 
bidden to  be  given  at  this  place.  In  1789  James  Vila  occu- 
pied it ;  he  had  previously  kept  the  Bunch  of  Grapes  Tavern 
on  State  Street,  and  carried  on  the  same  business  in  his  new 
quarters,  later  as  a  Coffee  House.  He  was  succeeded  by  Am- 
herst Eaton,  and  he  by  Peter  B.  Brigham.  In  1800  the  build- 
ing was  owned  by  John  Amory. 

Franklin  Place,  adjoining  Federal  Street  Theatre,  contained 
a  monument  in  honor  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  had  on 
either  side  buildings  at  the  time  considered  the  most  elegant  in 
the  United  States.  Here  were  the  residences  of  some  of  the 
wealthy  and  influential  citizens,  also  the  Boston  Library  and 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  Rooms,  under  which  an 
archway  led  to  Arch  Street.  These  houses  were  valued  at 
about  ^7,000  each. 

The  values  of  some  of  Boston's  noted  corners  in  1800  may 
be  of  interest.  The  two-story  brick  building,  780  square  feet, 
land  900  square  feet,  south  corner  of  Winter  and  Washington 
Streets,  was  valued  at  ;^2,ooo  with  the  land.  The  opposite 
corner,  4,900  square  feet  of  land  and  a  brick  building  of  three 
stories,  and  a  wooden  building, —  a  cabinet  maker's  shop  on 
Winter  Street, —  ^4,000.  The  Shuman  corner,  5,940  square 
feet  of  land,  the  house  a  brick  one  of  two  stories,  1,760  square 
feet,  with  a  wood  and  chaise  house,  450  square  feet  on  Sum- 
mer Street,  ^5,000. 

The  south  corner  of  Washington  and  Bromfield  Streets, 
2,700  square  feet,  a  brick  house  of  two  stories,  1,200  square 
feet,  all  valued  at  $2,500.     The  south  corner  of   School  and 


Washington  Streets,  1,512  square  feet,  and  a  two-story  wooden 
house,  720  square  feet,  ;?54,ooo, —  a  more  valuable  corner  than 
the  Winter  Street  site.  The  south  corner  of  Washington  and 
Court  Streets  (Sears'  Building)  2,262  square  feet,  containing 
one  brick  store  42  x  26,  and  another  19  x  8,  value  $9,000.  A 
brick  store,  four  stories,  on  the  opposite  corner,  covering  850 
square  feet,  valued  at  $8,000,  where  the  Ames  Building  now 
stands.  The  three-story  brick  store  on  the  opposite  corner  of 
State  Street,  with  1,236  square  feet,  $8,000. 

A  prominent  building  on  the  north  side  of  State  Street  was 
the  Exchange  Tavern,  on  the  site  of  the  Merchants'  Bank 
Building.  Luke  Vardy,  famous  for  his  Masonic  dinners,  was 
its  first  landlord,  and  it  was  then  kept  by  Israel  Hatch  as  a 
Coffee  House,  from  which  many  stages  started.  It  was  owned 
by  Benjamin  Hitchborn,  value  $12,000.  On  the  opposite  cor- 
ner, at  the  time  of  the  Boston  Massacre,  was  the  Custom 
House,  owned  later  by  Perez  Morton,  Attorney  General  of 
Massachusetts,  and  in  it  was  located  the  Union  Bank,  as  now. 

The  next  house  below  was  owned  by  Col.  Thomas  Marshall, 
a  commander  of  the  Ancients  and  the  Boston  Regiment.  He 
was  a  tailor  by  trade,  and  died  in  Weston.  One  of  the  occu- 
pants was  his  brother,  Col.  Christopher  Marshall,  in  the  boot 
and  shoe  business.  Just  below  Fitch's  Alley  (Change  Ave- 
nue) was  the  building  owned  and  occupied  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Bank. 

The  stores  on  Long  Wharf  were  mostly  20  x  40,  and  valued 
from  $2,000  to  $3,200.  The  brick  store  on  the  east  corner 
of  State  and  Kilby  Streets,  2,000  square  feet,  value  $10,000. 
On  the  opposite  corner  of  Kilby  Street  was  the  Bunch  of 
Grapes  Tavern,  where  Lafayette  stopped  in  1784,  and  which 
was  kept  as  a  Coffee  House  in  1803  by  Jacob  Kendall ;  value 
$12,000.  Jonathan  Hastings  had  the  Post  Office  in  the  build- 
ing on  the  east  corner  of  Devonshire  Street ;  at  i  State  Street, 
corner  of  Washington  Street,  Samuel  Sumner  kept  a  glass  and 
crockery-ware  store.  At  No.  2  were  William  Endicott  and 
Jacob  Porter,  tailors  ;  Barney  Smith  had  his  shop  at  No.  3, 
while  Callender  and  Jenkins,  tailors,  were  at  No.  4 ;  Abiel 
Smith,  the  merchant,  lived  at  No.  5. 
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A  view  of  Tremont  Street  in  1800  has  been  preserved  to  us. 
William  Powell  resided  on  the  corner  of  Court  Street  ;  he  had 
previously  resided  on  School  Street,  and  the  house  on  Court 
Street  is  better  known  as  the  residence  of  Washington  during 
his  visit  in  1789.  Back  of  the  house  was  a  brick  stable.  Pass- 
ing along  Tremont  Street,  the  next  house,  entered  on  the  side 
through  a  yard,  was  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Gray.  Back 
of  her  house,  with  an  entrance  on  a  small  place  leading  from 
Tremont  Street,  was  the  residence  of  Thomas  Clark,  who  had 
a  paper-staining  factory  on  Cornhill.  This  house  was  owned 
by  a  widow,  Elizabeth  Smith,  of  Portland.  By  the  side  of 
Clark's  house,  up  the  passage,  was  a  small  wooden  house 
owned  and  occupied  by  Elizabeth  McElroy.  On  the  south 
corner  of  the  passage  and  street  was  the  residence  of  Ezekiel 
Price,  clerk  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  These  buildings 
were  on  the  Boston  Museum  site.  The  residence  of  Rufus 
Greene  Amory,  attorney  at  law,  and  the  burial  ground  and 
King's  Chapel  bring  us  to  School  Street. 

The  three-story  brick  house  on  the  corner  of  School  and 
Tremont  Street  was  the  residence  of  John  Proctor,  a  stock- 
broker on  State  Street,  and  owned  by  Daniel  Denison  Rogers, 
whose  daughter  married  William  Powell  Mason.  The  house 
below  on  School  Street  was  the  residence  of  Lieut.-Gov.  Moses 
Gill.  On  Tremont  Street  next  to  Proctor's  was  a  two-story 
wooden  dwelling,  with  entrance  from  the  street,  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Freelove  Scott.  Next  came  a  stable  and  yard,  owned 
and  occupied  by  Isaac  Tuckerman,  hatter.  Then  came  a  livery 
stable,  owned  and  kept  by  George  Hamblin.  Next  was  a  work- 
shop, 28  x  40,  of  wood,  in  which  John  L.  Roberts  and  David 
Vinal,  chaisemakers,  were  located.  A  two-story  wooden  house 
adjoining  was  occupied  by  Abraham  Tuckerman,  Jr.,  as  an  inn. 
In  a  larger  house  lived  Anthony  W,  Baxter,  who  had  a  boot 
and  shoe  store  at  64  Newbury  Street,  corner  of  Pond  (now 
Bedford)  Street.  At  the  north  corner  of  Bromfield,  in  a  house 
with  large  shade  trees  in  the  yard,  lived  Mrs.  Ann  Deblois,  a 
widow. 

The  Columbian  Museum  stood  next  to  the  westerly  corner 
of  Tremont  and  Rawson's  or  Bromfield's  Lane  in  the  rear. 


Bumstead  Place  and  Music  Hall  being  upon  the  estate  which 
then  and  long  afterward  belonged  to  Thomas  Bumstead,  who 
lived  on  the  corner  in  a  double  house,  with  Jonathan  Simpson, 
merchant. 

The  Museum  was  first  opened  on  3d  Dec,  1795,  by  Dan- 
iel Bowen  ;  it  was  yj  x  27.  An  assembly  hall  was  under  the 
Museum,  and  beneath  was  a  printing  office  in  1799.  It  was 
burnt  15  Jan.,  1803,  and  the  Museum  was  again  opened  in 
Bowen's  house,  corner  of  Milk  and  Oliver  Streets,  19  May, 
1803.  It  was  rebuilt  on  Tremont  Street,  adjoining  King's 
Chapel  Burial  Ground,  and  burnt  again  16  Jan.,  1807,  when 
six  young  men  were  buried  and  killed  by  the  falling  of  the  wall 
into  the  burying-ground. 

Next  to  Bumstead's  was  a  large  two-story  brick  building, 
owned  by  William  Phillips,  Jr.,  the  site  of  the  Phillips  Build- 
ing ;  it  was  the  Manufactory  House,  improved  for  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bank;  the  bank  moved  to  State  Street  about  1792. 
The  building,  covering  4,140  square  feet,  was  valued  at  ^10,000 
with  the  land,  26,199  square  feet.  Its  occupants  were  Abijah 
Adams,  printer ;  William  Raymond,  cooper  ;  and  WiUiam  P. 
Greenwood,  dentist,  who  was  accustomed  to  tour  through  the 
United  States  and  operate  "in  the  first  families,"  as  he  adver- 
tised. 

From  Hamilton  Place  to  Winter  Street,  an  estate  of  30,870 
square  feet  of  land,  a  two-story  wooden  house,  facing  a  garden 
on  Winter  Street,  and  a  large  brick  barn  corner  of  Hamilton 
Place,  with  a  wooden  outhouse,  was  valued  at  $12,000.  It  was 
the  property  and  residence  of  John  Andrews,  a  hardware  mer- 
chant at  4  Urion  Street.  On  the  other  corner  of  Winter 
Street  was  an  old-fashioned  wood  and  brick  house  of  two 
stories,  the  residence  of  Thomas  Thompson,  a  merchant  on 
Long  Wharf. 

Next  came  the  barn  and  house  of  Nathan  Bond,  a  merchant 
on  Green's  Wharf.  Later  the  house  was  occupied  by  John 
Coles,  jun.,  a  miniature  painter,  who  was  perhaps,  a  son  of 
John  Coles,  the  heraldry  painter,  whose  manufactured  coats- 
of-arms  have  been  handed  down  as  precious  heirlooms  in  so 
many   New   England   families.      The  elder  Coles  was  living 
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on  Russell  Street,  and  they  both  disappeared  from  Boston 
about  1825. 

Samuel  Ballard  was  the  weigher  at  the  Hay  Scales  in  Tre- 
mont  Street;  he  died  in  1793, —  and  we  find  widow  Fear  Bal- 
lard occupying  a  large  wood  and  brick  dwelling  early  in  the 
next  century  between  Mr.  Bond's  and  an  estate  of  15,000 
square  feet  at  the  corner  of  West  Street,  on  which  was  the 
house  and  stable  of  Capt.  James  Swan,  the  subject  of  the 
Gleaner  article,  which  was  suppressed  in  the  second  edition  of 
the  Record  Commission  Report  of  the  City.  This  estate  was 
later  known  as  the  Washington  Gardens.  On  the  other  side 
of  West  Street  was  the  Writing  School  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, the  Hay  Scales,  Hatch's  Tavern,  and  the  Haymarket 
Theatre.  South  of  the  Theatre  was  Thomas  Bolter's  car- 
penter shop  and  dwelling,  and  next  came  the  house  of  Joseph 
Head,  merchant  (giving  the  name  to  Head  Place),  the  site 
where  the  Masonic  Temple  now  stands. 

I  have  specified  these  houses,  as  we  have  a  drawing  in  the 
City  Hall  of  Tremont  Street  in  1800,  from  the  recollections 
of  Dr.  Solomon  D.  Townsend.  It  will  be  seen  by  my  descrip- 
tion that  it  lacks  Bumstead's  house,  which  at  the  time  was  con- 
sidered to  be  on  Common  or  Tremont  Street.  The  tenants 
were  not  all  there  in  1800,  as  noted  in  the  case  of  the  Bank 
and  John  Coles.  Other  tenants  not  noted  on  the  drawing,  I 
have  named. 

I  have  referred  previously  to  the  great  fires  which  had  de- 
vastated the  town  in  the  past.  A  century  ago  the  citizens 
considered  themselves  well  protected  by  a  fire  department 
composed  of  a  division  of  the  town  into  fire  wards  under  the 
supervision  of  a  score  of  Boston's  prominent  men,  headed  by 
Thomas  Melville,  whose  three-cornered  hat,  preserved  by  the 
Bostonian  Society,  shows  him  to  have  carried  weighty  matter 
on  his  head  as  well  as  in  it. 

The  names  of  the  hand  machines  of  the  department  and 
their  locations  were  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Old  North,  Middle  Street  (lower  part  of  Hanover  Street). 

2.  Congress,  North  Street  (lowest  part  of  Hanover  Street). 

3.  Washington,  Back  Street  (now  Salem  Street). 
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4.  Endeavor,  Drawbridge,  Ann  Street  (now  North  Street.) 

5.  Marlborough,  Town  house. 

6.  Success,  Cambridge  Street. 

7.  Extinguisher,  School  Street. 

8.  Cumberland,  Orange  Street  (now  Washington  Street). 

9.  Dispatch,  Essex  Street. 

10.  Hancock,  Mill  Bridge. 

11.  Purchase,  Purchase  Street. 

12.  Eagle,  Washington  Street. 

13.  President  Adams,  Leverett  Street. 

14.  Cataract,  Kilby  Street. 

Of  these  engines  the  first  arriving  at  a  fire  was  paid  a  pre- 
mium. 

I  have  referred  to  Boston's  being  well  supplied  with  religious 
instruction,  and  have  shown  some  of  the  early  educational  ad- 
vantages it  enjoyed  for  providing  food  for  the  mind.  The  town 
was  always  well  supplied  with  places  where  food  for  the  body 
could  be  procured  by  sojourners,  especially  as  to  liquid  refresh- 
ments, for  Boston  had  many  taverns,  inns  and  shops,  where 
strong  drink,  beer,  coffee  and  "choculatto,"  were  retailed  in 
and  out  of  doors.  A  century  ago  there  were  about  thirty  such 
places  in  Boston. 

I  have  referred  to  the  Bunch  of  Grapes  at  the  corner  of 
Kilby  and  State  Streets ;  its  wooden  fruit  is  still  preserved  by 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts,  though  cooked  somewhat 
when  the  Masonic  Temple  was  lately  burned.  Passing  through 
Change  Avenue  we  found  the  Bite  Tavern,  frequented  by  mar- 
ket men,  though  we  find  the  name  was  once  "  Bight  of  Logan." 

In  School  St^^eet  was  the  Cromwell's  Head,  owned  by  the 
brother  of  Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  and  kept  in  the  last  half  of  the 
1 8th  century  by  the  Brackett  family,  to  the  present  day  a  place 
for  refreshment.  The  Exchange,  formerly  the  Royal  Exchange, 
which  I  have  already  alluded  to,  had  Fuller  and  Whitcomb  as 
tenants  in  1803. 

From  Evans's,  in  Ann,  now  North  Street,  the  "  Eastern 
Stage  House,"  stage-coaches  started  from  the  earliest  time 
till  the  days  of  stages  passed  away.  Thomas  Forbes's,  in  Brat- 
tle Square ;  Seth  King's,  in  Dock  Square,  formerly  Beals's  ; 


Enoch  Patterson's,  in  Elm  Street,  were  also  starting  places 
for  stages,  early  in  the  century. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  (1693)  the  Golden  Ball  Tavern 
was  built  on  the  south-east  corner  of  Merchants'  Row  and 
Chatham  Street ;  opposite  this  the  town  had  two  brick  ware- 
houses. It  was  kept  by  the  Lorings,  during  and  after  the 
Revolution,  and  sold  in  1794  to  be  turned  into  a  shop,  etc. 
The  history  and  location  of  the  Green  Dragon  is  too  well 
known  to  need  any  remarks.  The  Hancock  House,  Corn 
Court,  whose  sign  was  recently  deposited  with  the  Bostonian 
Society,  dates  from  about  1 800,  notwithstanding  the  erroneous 
claims  of  tradition.  Holland's  Coffee  House  was  built  about 
1800,  in  Howard  Street;  as  the  Pemberton  House,  it  was 
burned  in  1845,  and  Father  Miller's  Tabernacle  rose  on  the 
site,  and  afterward  the  Howard  Atheneum. 

One  of  the  earliest  taverns  was  located  on  tlie  site  of 
Parker's  block,  Washington  Street,  with  a  passage  through  to 
Hawley  Street ;  it  was  known  as  the  Blue  Bell,  then  as  the 
Indian  Queen.  It  was  kept  by  Zadock  Pomeroy  in  1800,  and 
by  Samuel  Wheelock  in  1803.  It  became  the  Washington 
Coffee  House  about  1820. 

Julien's  Restaurant,  afterward  Congress  Hall,  was  on  the 
corner  of  Milk  and  Congress  Streets,  and  now  the  Post  Office 
has  taken  its  site.  The  King's  Head  Tavern,  corner  of  Lewis 
and  North  Streets,  had  become  a  bake-house  by  1 800,  and  was 
torn  down  in  1870.  The  Lamb  Tavern  was  built  about  1740 
and  was  a  tavern  from  the  first.  It  was  owned  and  occupied, 
the  first  of  last  century,  by  Joel  Crosby,  and  sometimes  known 
as  the  White  Lamb.  The  Adams  House,  named  for  Laban 
Adams,  is  on  the  site. 

A  three-story  wooden  house,  just  north,  was  improved  by 
Israel  Hatch  in  1789,  and  was  known  as  the  "Grand  Turk." 
Henry  Vose,  who  had  kept  the  Green  Dragon  Tavern  at  Mil- 
ton Bridge,  took  the  Grand  Turk  in  1794,  and  in  1798  was 
at  the  Cromwell's  Head,  in  School  Street.  Vose  changed  the 
name  of  "  Grand  Turk  "  to  "  Lion  Tavern  ;  "  he  was  succeeded 
by  James  Clark,  who  had  it  for  several  years,  when  it  was 
called  the  Red  Lion.     In  1835  it  became  the  Lion  Theatre. 


Later  it  was  purchased  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society, 
and  the  Melodeon  was  erected  ;  this  has  become  the  annex  to 
Keith's  Theatre.  Further  north,  on  Washington  Street,  was 
the  Rising  Sun  Tavern,  kept  in  1803  by  Luther  Ernes.  In 
the  rear  was  a  stable  which  housed  the  Providence  line  of 
coaches  at  one  time,  and  was  the  site  of  the  Marlboro  Chapel, 
later  occupied  by  the  Lowell  Institute.  The  tavern  later  be- 
came the  Marlboro  Hotel,  which  was  conducted  on  temperance 
principles. 

Another  noted  tavern  on  Washington  Street  stood  between 
Avery  and  Boylston  Streets,  near  the  latter.  It  was  kept 
in  1803  by  Aaron  Emes,  and  had  flourished  for  nearly  a 
century  previous  as  the  White  Horse  Tavern.  Many  of  the 
oldest  taverns  were  at  the  North  End.  The  "  Roebuck  "  gave 
its  name  to  the  Roebuck  passage,  now  a  part  of  Merchants' 
Row.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  it 
was  kept  by  the  Whittington  family,  one  of  whom  kept  a 
porter  house  there  in  1803. 

Near  by,  and  still  standing,  was  the  Sun  Tavern,  kept  from 
1789  to  1794  by  Moses  Bullard  as  a  tavern,  and  later  by  his 
widow  as  a  boarding-house,  and  by  Timothy  Haley  in  1803. 
It  was  advertised  for  sale,  24  Sept.,  1794,  as  having  a  yard 
communicating  with  Wilson's  Lane  and  as  a  good  place  for  an 
eating-house.  On  the  southwest  corner  of  North  and  Clark 
Streets  stood  the  Ship  Tavern,  probably  the  oldest  building  in 
Boston  when  destroyed  in  1859.  It  must  have  been  very  old, 
as  at  one  time  it  was  called  Noah's  Ark.  A  century  ago  it 
was  occupied  by  Benjamin  James,  a  brewer. 

Other  taverns  went  out  of  existence  a  few  years  previous  to 
1800,  and  others  came  into  being  shortly  after  1800.  The 
changes  in  the  ownership  and  tenants  of  Boston's  taverns  would 
furnish  material  for  a  paper  much  longer  than  this  effort. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  a  few  buildings  of  prominence 
used  for  commercial  purposes.  Probably  the  most  substan- 
tial antiquity  was  the  Triangular  warehouse,  near  Faneuil  Hall, 
with  which  we  are  familiar  through  an  engraving.  It  was  of 
brick,  with  turrets  at  each  of  the  three  angles,  eight  feet  wide. 
It  was  47  X  42  X  40  and  with  wharf  3,000  square  feet,  valued 
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at  $5,000.  It  was  occupied  about  1800  by  Samuel  Wallis, 
merchant. 

At  the  junction  of  North  Street  and  Market  Square  was 
the  "Old  Cocked  Hat,"  or  Feather  store.  At  the  time  of  its 
demolition  in  1 860,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  years, 
it  was  a  house  typical  of  those  still  to  be  found  in  English 
towns.  It  was  39  x  24,  covering  936  feet  and  valued  at  $4,000, 
It  was  occupied  by  Daniel  Greenleaf,  apothecary,  and  owned 
by  his  wife. 

It  would  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  speak  of  the  Province 
House  at  length,  as  you  have  all  probably  read  the  excellent 
article  by  the  Clerk  of  this  Society,  and  recently  printed.  At 
the  period  in  which  we  are  interested  it  was  occupied  ofifi- 
cially  by  Peleg  Coffin,  as  State  Treasurer,  and  its  value  was 
$12,000,  including  21,708  square  feet  of  land. 

On  Hale's  Map  of  Boston  a  range  of  buildings  is  seen  on 
Essex  Street  along  what  is  now  Edinboro'  Street ;  here  a  coni- 
cal brick  building  was  erected  for  glass  manufacture  in  1787. 
This  was  removed,  and  in  1798  we  find  a  building  100  x  60, 
one  40  X  30,  another  30  x  20,  a  store  120  x  27,  and  a  wharf 
144  x  132.  Here  window  glass  was  made  by  Thomas  Walley 
and  others,  the  plant,  valued  at  $12,000,  being  exempted  by  a 
law  of  the  State  from  taxation. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  town  at  the  corner  of  Lynn  (Com- 
mercial) Street  and  Foster's  Lane  was  a  building  owned  and 
occupied  by  the  patriot  Revere  and  sons,  as  a  bell  and  cannon 
foundry,  opposite  what  is  now  Fiske's  Wharf. 

Near  by  was  the  Navy  Yard,  then  in  private  hands,  the  ship 
yard  of  Edmund  Hart.  A  store  40  x  56,  a  smith's  shop  20  x  40, 
a  shed  for  workmen  15  x  130,  9,240  square  feet.,  all  valued  at 
$10,000.  Here  was  built  the  frigate  Constitution  on  the  site 
of  Constitution  Wharf.  Near  here,  on  Lynn  Street,  were  the 
Soap  Works  of  David  Town  send. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  Causeway  on  the  mill  pond,  near  the 
junction  of  Prince  and  Snowhill  Streets,  was  a  grist  mill,  some- 
times known  as  the  North  Mills.  It  was  owned  and  occupied 
by  Samuel  Welsh,  miller.  On  the  causeway  adjoining,  with  a 
shed  between,  was  the  chocolate  mill  of  Jonas  Welsh,  where 
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he  made  chocolate  at  is.  2d.,  \s.,  and  \od.  Samuel  Welsh 
also  owned,  with  others,  the  South  Grist  mills  and  a  stable 
which  stood  where  the  mill  creek  flowed  in  and  out  of  the  Mill 
Pond  —  between  Haymarket  Square  and  Hanover  Street  on 
Blackstone  Street.  He  lived  on  Back  Street  (Salem  Street). 
Near  by,  in  Hanover  Street,  was  a  house  owned  by  Hopestill 
Capen,  in  which  the  Sandemanians  met.  The  First  Baptist 
Church  was  located  on  Stillman  Street,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Mill  Pond,  for  baptismal  purposes.  For  the  same  reasons  the 
Second  Baptist  Church  located  in  Baldwin  Place,  and  the  one 
in  Charles  Street  overhung  the  river  there. 

Adjoining  the  South  Grist  Mill  were  the  tobacco  works  of 
William  Saxton,  and  on  Salem  Street  the  copper  works  of 
John  Wells,  and  Samuel  Snelling's  sugar  house. 

On  Boylston  Street,  near  Tremont  Street,  was  a  spinning 
shed  1 80  X  16,  another  184  x  24,  a  store  60  x  28,  and  three 
small  shops ;  these  were  the  Duck  manufactory,  established 
in  1790  by  John  Andrews  and  others.  Here  were  made  the 
sails  of  the  Constitution. 

On  the  east  side  of  Orange  (Washington)  Street,  near  Cas- 
tle Street,  were  some  salt  houses  occupied  by  Hezekiah  and 
John  Perry. 

I  might  perhaps  speak  more  fully  of  the  residences  of  some 
of  the  more  prominent  people,  but  my  paper  has  reached  quite 
a  length  and  I  will  close  by  a  mention  of  a  dwelling  valued  at 
$8,000,  and  covering  3,024  square  feet ;  20,400  square  feet  of 
land  are  included  in  the  value.  It  stood  on  the  east  side  of 
South  Street  between  Summer  and  Essex  Streets.  It  was 
owned  by  Giles  Alexander,  and  was  of  wood,  three  stories 
high,  and  had  seventy-two  windows  in  it.  It  was  noted  as 
Alexander's  College ;  twenty  families  occupied  it,  and  it  was 
the  first  of  Boston's  tenement  houses. 
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COLONIAL  AND  REVOLUTIONARY  SOCIAL  LIFE. 

BY    JOHN    HOVVLAND    CRANDON, 

OF   CHELSEA,    MASS. 

A  Paper  read  before  the  Bostoniau  Society,  Dec.  13,  1904. 

We  meet  to-day  in  this  old  historic  hall  to  wreath  the  flow- 
ers of  love,  gratitude  and  reverence  around  the  monument  of 
the  heroes  of  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  days,  and  to  make 
ourselves  stronger  and  better  by  reviewing,  retrospectively, 
the  every-day  lives  of  those  whose  brilliant  deeds  and  sacri- 
fices make  a  glowing  page  in  history,  and  who  materially  as- 
sisted in  securing  to  us  this  great  Republican  superstructure 
of  popular  government.  "  Happy  he,  who  with  bright  regard 
looks  back  upon  his  father's  fathers,  who  with  joy  recounts 
their  deeds  of  grace,  and  in  himself,  values  the  latest  link  in 
the  fair  chain  of  noble  sequences." 

The  soil  and  very  atmosphere  of  dear  old  Boston  are  laden 
with  the  richest  and  rarest  historic  memories  of  the  early 
founders  of  the  Republic,  coming  down  through  the  long 
eventful  years  intervening  since  the  landing  at  Plymouth  in 
1620,  until,  sentiment  aside,  the  very  ground  we  tread  is 
sacred.  The  late  Senator  Hoar  said,  "  There  was  a  wireless 
telegraphy  which  came  down  across  the  ages  from  the  men  of 
Marathon  and  Thermopylae  to  the  men  of  the  Mayflower,  and 
came  down  from  the  men  of  the  Mayflower  to  the  men  of  the 
Revolution,  and  came  down  from  the  men  of  the  Revolution 
to  our  splendid  youth  of  '61.  It  is  not  everywhere  on  earth 
that  the  receiving  stations  of  its  signals  are  yet  to  be  found, 
but  possibly  the  thrill  of  its  electric  current  is  felt  by  the  white 
man  and  the  black  man,  the  red  man  and  the  brown  man.  It 
is  the  bond  that  holds  this  country  of  ours  together." 

A  contemporary  writer  says  "there  is  magic  in  the  word 
'Patriotism.'  It  is  bliss  to  speak  it  and  bliss  to  hear  it.  The 
most  beautiful  pages  of  history  are  those  that  count  the  deeds 
which  it  inspired.  Orators  are  most  potent  when  re-echoing 
its  whisperings  ;  poets  are  sweetest  when  thrilling  its  chords 
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to  music  ;  its  effusion  is  the  fragrant  flavoring  of  the  purest 
and  noblest  sentiments  of  the  heart." 

.  The  great  revival  in  the  last  few  years  of  interest  in  Ameri- 
can history,  coupled  with  genealogical  research,  is  a  good  indi- 
cation of  the  growing  appreciation  of  what  the  founders  and 
preservers  of  the  nation  did  for  us  of  to-day.  A  few  years 
ago  there  were  thousands  of  unmarked  graves  of  soldiers  of 
the  Revolution  in  New  England ;  to-day  there  are  but  few. 
The  societies  of  the  descendants  of  the  founders  and  patriots 
of  our  country  have  made  it  their  sacred  duty  and  privilege 
to  mark  the  graves  of  the  heroes  of  1775  ;  the  same  sacred 
devotion  the  Grand  Army  shows  in  its  tender  memorials  of 
the  heroes  of  1861.  The  various  historic-patriotic  organiza- 
tions have  done  and  are  doing  a  good  work  in  perpetuating 
the  fame,  the  memory  of  the  sufferings  and  the  glorious  tri- 
umphs of  the  men  and  women  who  planted,  built  and  pre- 
served our  land. 

This  revival  of  the  American  spirit  must  be  hailed  with  joy 
by  every  true  American.  Not  to  exalt  pride  of  birth,  but  to 
keep  alive  the  memory  of  what  God-fearing,  working  men  did, 
the  men  who  came  to  this  land  to  find  liberty  of  worship  and 
liberty  of  government,  and  whose  struggles  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  those  ends  are  the  warp  and  woof  of  our  national 
fabric  ;  to  keep  their  memory  green,  and  their  faith,  their  valor, 
their  heritage  ever  in  mind,  it  seems  to  me,  are  the  true  objects 
of  such  organizations  as  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  Revo- 
lution, the  Mayflower  Descendants,  the  Colonial  Wars,  and  the 
numerous  other  patriotic  and  historic  societies,  so  active  and 
prominent  among  us  in  the  last  few  years. 

These  organizations  stand  for  a  revival  of  the  American 
spirit,  for  the  warm  tingling  of  the  blood  as  the  National  hymn 
is  played  or  sung,  as  the  eye  sees  "Old  Glory  "  displayed  more 
than  ever  in  and  on  the  homes  of  the  land.  For  peace  not 
only  hath  her  victories,  but  her  dangers.  Our  forty  or  more 
years  of  exceeding  peace  endangered  the  patriotic  fervor.  It 
was  with  the  idea  that  we  were  losing  sight,  in  our  industrial 
and  literary  age,  of  the  value  of  the  achievements  of  the 
founders  and  patriots  of  our  country  that  men  and  women, 
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descendants  of  the  Pilgrims,  the  Puritans,  the  early  soldiers 
and  the  Revolutionary  heroes,  banded  together  to  keep  alive 
through  historic  research,  publication,  marking  of  graves,  mon- 
uments and  other  memorials,  the  spirit  of  Americanism,  and 
to  educate  the  youth  of  our  country  in  the  achievements  of  the 
fathers  as  a  stimulus  to  good  citizenship  and  the  perpetuation 
of  the  principles  and  of  the  character  of  those  men.  It  is  by 
study  of  the  past  that  we  must  learn  to  guide  our  course  in 
the  present  and  future,  largely ;  and  a  result  of  this  revival  of 
interest  in  our  country's  founders  and  patriots  has  been  mani- 
fested in  a  marked  increase  in  the  veneration  due  to  the  flag 
as  the  symbol  of  all  that  is  best  in  America. 

Our  last  war  with  a  decrepit  representative  of  the  middle 
ages  in  the  closing  struggle  against  the  age  of  humanity,  of 
progress,  and  of  reason,  performed  a  distinct  use  in  reviving 
true  patriotic  fervor.  Without  "  jingoism  "  on  the  one  hand, 
or  "peace  at  any  price  "  on  the  other,  may  not  the  true  Amer- 
ican see  in  the  struggle  of  mediaeval  Spain  with  modern  Amer- 
ica the  final  battle  of  oppression  against  the  spirit  of  emanci- 
pation and  liberty.?  As  it  was  in  1620,  in  1775  and  in  1861, 
so  in  the  closing  days  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  was  the 
high  privilege  of  our  beloved  country  to  bear  the  destinies  of 
civilization  itself  in  our  righteous  cause.  As  we  look  back 
with  warmly  throbbing  hearts  to  the  deeds  of  our  fathers  from 
Plymouth  Rock  to  Yorktown,  and  to  the  deeds  of  our  brothers 
from  Sumter  to  Gettysburg,  do  we  not  each  one  of  us  feel  that 
all  they  suffered,  all  they  won,  is  our  heritage,  and  is  the  heri- 
tage of  civilization  itself  ;  for  such  is  our  blessed  country's 
high  calling  that 

"  Humanity  with  all  its  fears, 
With  all  its  hope  of  future  years 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  its  fate." 

Notwithstanding  the  objects  and  aims  of  patriotic  societies 
are,  strictly  speaking,  the  study  of  history  and  the  association 
of  kindred  spirits  bound  together  by  the  ties  of  a  Colonial  and 
Revolutionary  ancestry,  to  the  end  that  noble  and  heroic  deeds 
be  perpetuated,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  while  patri- 
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otic  research  and  study  are  essential  requisites  to  a  full  appre- 
ciation of  the  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  our  progenitors  for  the 
sacrifices  they  made  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
Republican  institutions,  they  are,  nevertheless,  social  organ- 
izations. To  accomplish  desired  results  we  should  make  a 
thoroughly  practical  study  of  history,  and  not  neglect  to  famil- 
iarize ourselves  with  the  many  differing  phases  of  the  social 
and  domestic  characteristics  of  the  early  settlers,  and  the 
every-day  lives  of  those  who  struggled  to  bequeath  to  us  the 
blessings  we  now  enjoy.  Our  Colonial  and  Revolutionary 
fathers  and  mothers  lived  in  the  days  which  literally  tried  the 
souls  of  those  engaged  in  planting  the  tree  of  liberty,  and  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  this  great  American  Republic ;  yet  they 
found  time,  recreation  and  pleasure,  even  amidst  the  thunder 
of  cannon  and  the  clash  of  arms,  to  cultivate  the  social  virtues, 
both  as  a  means  to  establish  a  mental  equilibrium  and  keep 
them  up  to  their  arduous  work.  Hence  we  see,  running  all 
through  the  early  history  of  the  settlers  of  New  England,  from 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  who  landed  at  Plymouth,  down  to  the 
present  day,  a  natural  tendency  to  put  aside,  on  occasions,  the 
teachings  of  a  rigorous  religious  faith  which  circumscribed 
their  participation  even  in  the  harmless  pleasures  and  innocent 
diversions  from  the  daily  routine  and  responsibihties  of  their 
environment. 

From  the  hour  when  the  Puritan  baby  opened  his  eyes  in 
bleak  New  England  he  had  a  Spartan  struggle  for  life.  In 
summer  time  he  fared  comparatively  well,  but  in  winter  he 
had  a  most  chilling  and  benumbing  welcome.  On  the  Sunday 
following  his  birth  he  was  taken  to  a  cold,  unheated  meeting- 
house and  baptized ;  and  it  was  recorded  that  death  often  oc- 
curred as  the  result,  and  a  minute  was  made  that  the  infant 
"  died  of  being  baptized."  In  Judge  Samuel  Sewall's  Diary 
there  is  abundant  proof  that  inclemency  of  the  weather  was 
little  heeded  when  religious  customs  and  duties  were  in  ques- 
tion. He  says  that  on  January  22,  1694:  —  "A  very  extra- 
ordinary storm,  by  reason  of  the  fallings  and  drivings  of  the 
snow ;  few  women  could  get  to  meeting.  A  child  named  Alex- 
ander was  baptized  in  the  afternoon."     On  February  6,  1656, 
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and  still  again  on  April  8,  1677,  two  children  of  the  Judge, 
aged  respectively  four  days  and  six  days,  were  baptized.  The 
children  shrank  from  the  icy  water,  and  were  too  benumbed  to 
cry  and  quickly  yielded  up  their  infant  lives  after  a  short  strug- 
gle. The  mortality  among  infants  was  appallingly  large,  and 
the  natural  result  —  the  survival  of  the  fittest  —  may  ac- 
count for  the  present  tough  endurance  of  the  New  England 
people. 

What  was  luxury  in  country  life  in  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  would  be  penance  now.  Picture  to  yourselves 
the  style  of  living  of  a  family  of  limited  means  in  those  years, 
and  compare  it  with  the  average  style  of  to-day.  Houses  un- 
painted,  uncarpeted,  dimly  lighted  ;  cavernous  fireplaces  that 
appropriated  half  the  heat  and  gave  out  half  the  smoke ;  gas- 
light unimagined.  For  dress,  the  single  state  suit  of  broad- 
cloth that  lasted  a  lifetime,  or  brocade  for  festive  occasions, 
with  coats  of  homespun,  and  stuff  gowns  for  ordinary  wear. 
For  the  board,  the  inevitable  porridge  and  salted  meats  ;  coarse 
fare  served  in  coarse  dishes,  eaten  with  coarse  implements ;  no 
grace  of  the  table  save  always  the  customary  "  grace  before 
meat "  that  duly  preceded  the  homely  meal.  Compare  this 
style  with  the  way  of  life  on  the  same  plane  of  society  at  the 
present  day,  with  our  upholstery,  warming  apparatus,  gas  and 
electric  light,  changes  of  raiment,  the  wardrobes  of  our  wives 
and  daughters,  aye  and  our  maid-servants,  the  cost  of  which 
for  a  single  family,  if  not  for  a  single  matron  or  miss,  exceeds 
the  entire  sum  allotted  to  the  public  expenses  of  many  a  New 
England  town  for  schools,  highways,  constables,  etc.,  and  all 
a  century  and  a  quarter  ago.  The  old  Puritans  fought  the  in- 
troduction of  stoves  into  the  meeting-house  on  the  ground  that 
the  comfort  of  the  body  is  purchased  at  the  expense  of  the  eter- 
nal comfort  of  the  soul  in  the  world  to  come.  When  a  stove 
was  put  into  the  Old  South  Church,  Boston,  in  1783,  a  news- 
paper of  contemporary  date  contained  this  significant  lament : 

"  Extinct  the  sacred  fire  of  love, 
Our  zeal  grown  cold  and  dead, 
In  the  house  of  God  we  fixed  a  stove 
To  warm  us  in  their  stead." 
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But  our  wealthy  and  well-to-do  great-grandfathers  and  mothers, 
severe  and  dignified,  were  not  free  from  indulgence  in  the  fol- 
lies of  dress,  and  often  yielded  to  the  despotic  decrees  of 
fashion. 

An  inspection  of  the  portraits  of  the  loyal  subjects  of  George 
III  in  America,  shows  that  they  were  bound  at  least  as  firmly 
to  follow  the  fashions  of  the  Court  as  to  obey  the  laws  of  the 
realm.  Ladies  wore  wigs,  almost  the  whole  of  the  immense 
structures  above  the  face  being  false.  The  body  of  this  erec- 
tion was  of  tow,  over  which  the  natural  hair  was  turned,  and 
false  hair  was  then  added  in  great  curls,  bobs  and  ties,  pow- 
dered to  profusion.  Flowers,  glass  beads,  strings  of  pearls, 
ribbons  and  laces,  were  used  to  decorate  the  edifice,  and  the 
display  was  often  completed  by  an  immense  plume  of  ostrich 
feathers.  In  a  curious  volume  published  in  1772  by  Stewart, 
a  London  hairdresser,  minute  directions  are  given  for  prepar- 
ing and  preserving  these  astounding  structures,  which,  he  de- 
clares, if  properly  dressed,  would  keep  three  weeks.  It  was, 
however,  often  necessary  for  the  wearer  of  a  particularly  com- 
plicated head-dress  to  sleep  in  a  chair  in  order  to  "keep  it," 
even  for  a  single  night.  The  dresses  of  the  more  wealthy  por- 
tion were  of  the  most  costly  and  showy  materials.  Rich  silks, 
brocades,  satins  and  velvets,  composed  those  of  the  fairer  sex, 
while  the  coats  of  the  gentlemen  were  only  less  brilliant  from 
being  made  of  cloth  instead  of  these  more  glittering  stuffs. 
Gentlemen  did  not  then,  as  now,  appear  in  sober  black,  brown, 
blue  and  green,  but  in  every  brilliant  tint  from  the  brightest 
scarlet  to  the  most  delicate  peach  color,  rendered  still  more 
splendid  by  birdings  of  gold  and  silver  lace.  The  waist  coats 
were  long  and  had  deep  pockets,  and  were  usually  covered  with 
embroidery  and  buttons.  These  last  ornaments  finally  attained 
such  a  size  that  they  and  the  great  buckles  which  ornamented 
the  shoes  and  the  knees  of  the  breeches  were  laughed  out 
of  fashion.  Pantaloons  were  unknown.  All  the  men  wore 
breeches,  buckled,  buttoned  or  tied  below  the  knee.  Shoes  of 
females  were  made  with  very  high  heels  placed  in  towards  the 
middle  of  the  foot.  To  walk  in  them  was  a  feat  of  some  dif- 
ficulty ;  to  run  an  impossibility.     The  hats  were  cocked  in  a 
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variety  of  fashion,  the  modern  French  hat  being  a  product  of 
the  French  Revolution. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  fairly  conclude,  that  in  the  matter  of 
dress  the  world  is  very  much  now  as  it  was  in  1775,  and  that, 
if  people  judge  of  others  by  their  appearance  and  dress  that 
they  may  attract  attention  and  be  thought  as  good  as  their 
neighbors,  it  is  not  a  weakness  of  modern  invention. 

Judge  Sewall,  one  of  the  judges  who  had  taken  part  in  many 
of  the  witchcraft  trials,  was  very  fond  of  going  to  funerals,  to 
which  people  were  invited  both  in  England  and  some  of  the 
colonies,  by  having  a  mourning  scarf,  a  pair  of  gloves,  or  a  ring 
sent  to  them.  He  was  very  proud  of  the  rings  and  gloves  he 
received  in  this  way,  and  kept  lists  of  them.  When  a  funeral 
took  place  and  no  gloves  or  ring  were  received,  he  was  much 
mortified  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  been  in  demand  for  these 
Puritan  entertainments,  which  were  often  accompanied  with 
excessive  drinking,  and  a  law  was  passed  to  check  the  extrava- 
gance. One  funeral  in  Massachusetts  cost  six  hundred  pounds, 
one-fifth  of  the  man's  whole  estate.  Families  often  had  in 
their  possession  tankards  and  mugs  full  of  rings  which  they 
had  "  made  "  at  funerals.  One  minister  received  in  thirty-two 
years  2,940  pairs  of  gloves,  which  he  thriftily  sold  for  six 
hundred  pounds. 

The  furniture  of  our  forefathers  was  an  important  factor  in 
the  social  life  of  the  Colonies  during  the  first  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  of  their  existence.  There  was  a  marked  dis- 
tinction, however,  in  the  homes  of  New  England  and  those 
of  New  York  and  the  South.  There  were  rough  tables  and 
benches,  and  chests  were  often  used  for  seats.  The  most 
expensive  article  of  furniture  was  known  as  the  "state  bed," 
which  was  in  the  parlor ;  it  was  made  of  silk,  serge,  damask, 
etc.,  according  to  the  means  of  the  owners,  and  was  stuffed 
with  feathers  and  cat-tails.  The  idea  that  our  early  New 
England  settlers  were  all  sour-faced  Puritans,  and  left  behind 
them  all  taste  for  elegance  in  the  home,  or  the  love  of  fine 
clothing,  is  a  mistaken  one.  Governor  Winthrop  writes  in 
1630:  "A  godly  woman  of  the  Church  of  Boston,  dwelling 
some  time  in  London,  brought  with  her  a  parcel  of  very  fine 
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linen  of  great  value,  which  she  set  her  heart  too  much  upon, 
and  had  been  at  charge  to  have  it  all  newly  washed,  and 
curiously  folded  and  pressed,  and  so  left  it  in  the  press  in  her 
parlor  over  night.  She  had  a  negro  maid  who  went  into  the 
room  very  late,  and  let  fall  some  of  the  snuff  of  the  candle 
upon  the  linen,  so  as  by  morning  all  the  linen  was  burned  to 
tinder.  But  it  pleased  God  that  the  loss  of  this  linen  did  her 
much  good,  both  in  taking  off  her  heart  from  worldly  comforts, 
and  in  preparing  her  for  a  far  greater  affliction  by  the  un- 
timely death  of  her  husband,  who  was  slain  not  long  after." 

For  many  years  black  was  the  conventional  color  for  the 
upholstering  of  chairs.  Tables  in  New  England,  up  to  1650, 
were  known  as  "boards;"  later,  "folding"  and  "drawing" 
tables  became  common,  the  former  having  from  twelve  to 
twenty  legs  ;  marble-top  tables  made  their  appearance  about 
the  same  time.  "  Chests  "  were  used  in  the  olden  times,  and 
were  found  in  almost  every  household,  while  clocks  were  used 
in  the  17th  century.     Looking-glasses  were  quite  common. 

In  some  respects  there  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  decided 
aristocracy  in  Massachusetts.  It  consisted  more  in  a  recog- 
nition of  social  distinctions,  a  deference  paid  to  families  of 
wealth,  long-established  position,  and  ability  in  public  service, 
and  it  was  a  settled  rule  that  men  of  such  families  were  to  be 
elected  to  public  office.  In  all  the  churches  the  pews  were 
assigned  in  accordance  with  social  rank,  or,  as  it  was  some- 
times expressed,  in  accordance  with  "authority,  age,  wealth 
and  house  lots," — a  custom  which  caused  endless  bickerings 
and  heart-burnings,  and  gave  the  deacons  in  charge  of  the 
matter  a  very  thankless  task.  At  Harvard  College  the  Fresh- 
men were  arranged  every  year  in  a  list  according  to  the  social 
rank  of  their  parents,  and  each  student  was  compelled  to 
retain  throughout  his  course  the  rank  that  was  assigned  him. 

Courtship  and  marriage  among  the  early  settlers  form  one 
of  the  most  interesting  chapters  connected  with  the  history  of 
the  past.  It  had  its  serious  and  intensely  practical  side  as 
well  as  its  ludicrous  and  most  romantic  aspect.  The  methods 
employed  to  "woo  and  wed,"  although  differing  in  minor  de- 
tails, owing  in  part  to  environment,  were  not  wholly  unlike 
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those  which  obtain  to-day.  It  is  asserted  that  "true  love 
never  runs  smooth,"  and  certainly,  if  the  record  is  reliable, 
there  was  "many  a  slip  between  the  cup  and  the  lip  "  in  love 
affairs  of  a  century  or  more  ago,  the  most  trivial  shortcomings 
and  jealous  imaginings  breaking  up  and  entirely  severing  long 
seasons  of  bliss  and  plighted  troth,  leaving  the  actors  in  love's 
drama  stranded  on  a  barren  shore,  until,  perchance,  some 
arrow  fresh  from  the  quiver  of  another  charmer,  sharp  and 
pointed,  should  again  make  captive  the  Pilgrim,  nothing  daunt- 
ed, as  he  enters  again  upon  uncertain  mysteries. 

It  is  chronicled  that  no  greater  ill  could  befall  an  adult 
Puritan  than  to  be  unmarried.  The  colonists  married  early, 
and  they  married  often.  It  was  a  necessity,  if  not  a  choice. 
There  were  no  housekeepers,  and  man  could  not  live  without 
woman,  and  woman  could  not  live  without  man.  The  father 
and  mother  of  Gov.  Winslow  had  been  widow  and  widower 
seven  and  twelve  weeks,  respectively,  when  they  joined  their 
families  in  mutual  benefit  if  not  in  mutual  love.  One  of  the 
arbitrary  Colonial  laws  in  force  in  the  town  of  Eastham,  Mass., 
in  1695,  was  as  follows  :  "  Every  unmarried  man  in  the  town- 
ship shall  kill  six  blackbirds  or  three  crows  while  he  remains 
single  ;  as  a  penalty  for  not  doing  it,  shall  not  be  married  until 
he  obey  this  order."  Bachelors  and  old  maids  were  under 
special  spying.  Old  maidism  was  reached  early  in  those  days, 
for  Higginson  wrote  of  an  "antient  maid  "  of  twenty-five  years. 
On  the  Plymouth  Church  record  of  March  19,  1667,  is  the 
following  entry  :  "  Mary  Carpenter,  sister  of  Mrs.  Alice  Brad- 
ford, wife  of  Governor  Bradford  [died],  being  newly  entered 
into  the  91^*  year  of  her  age.  She  was  a  godly  old  maid  never 
married." 

Judge  Sewall's  first  wife  was  Hannah  Hull.  Her  dowry, 
says  Hawthorne's  story,  was  her  weight  in  silver  shillings. 
Of  her  wooing,  the  Judge's  only  record  is  :  "  Mrs.  Hannah 
Hull  saw  me  when  I  took  my  degree,  and  set  her  affections 
on  me,  though  I  knew  nothing  of  it  until  after  our  marriage." 
She  died  in  17 17.  The  Judge  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  years 
made  this  entry  in  his  Diary :  "  Wondering  in  my  mind 
whether  to  live  a  married  or  a  single  life."     He  settled  this 
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question,  however,  very  soon,  although  his  next  courtship  was 
not  quite  so  poetical  as  the  "Courtship  of  Miles  Standish." 
His  Diary  speaks  of  it  as  "infelicitous."  It  was  broken  off, 
although,  as  he  says,  he  "yearns  towards  Mrs.  Dennison." 
He  could  not  agree  upon  terms.  He  next  courted  and  mar- 
ried the  widow  Tilley.  She  died  in  1720,  and  he  then  cast 
his  eyes  on  Mrs.  Catherine  Winthrop. 

On  one  occasion  he  called  upon  her,  and  she  being  out,  he 
gave  her  daughter  Katie  a  penny  and  a  kiss,  and  came  away. 
The  next  evening  he  called  again,  and  she  was  out,  and  the 
Judge  endeavored  to  propitiate  the  servants  by  giving  the  maid 
two  shillings,  and  Juno,  who  brought  in  wood,  one  shilling. 
When  Madam  Winthrop  appeared,  the  Judge  again  resumed 
his  solicitations,  and  gave  her  a  piece  of  Mrs.  Belcher's  cake 
and  gingerbread,  wrapped  in  a  clean  piece  of  paper.  The  next 
time,  the  Judge  continued  to  press  his  suit  and  presented  her 
with  books,  almonds  and  other  dainties.  Once  he  gave  her 
half  a  pound  of  sugar  almonds.  She  was  much  pleased,  and 
asked  him  how  much  they  cost.  But  the  widow's  moods  were 
variable.  Sometimes  she  treated  him  with  courtesy,  wine  and 
marmalade,  and  on  one  occasion  she  gave  him  a  dram  of  black- 
cherry  brandy.  But  the  widow  soon  began  to  indicate  to 
the  Judge  that  his  courtship  was  in  vain  ;  she  would  keep 
him  waiting,  would  not  array  herself  in  clean  linen,  and  she 
offered  not  to  help  him  put  on  his  great-coat,  etc.  He  took 
these  hints,  and  did  not  renew  his  visits  to  Madam  Winthrop, 
but  cast  his  eyes  again  upon  Widow  Martha  Ruggles,  but  she 
did  not  look  kindly  upon  the  Judge's  suit,  and  after  two  pro- 
posals he  was  rejected,  and  then,  in  a  fit  of  desperation,  he 
wooed  and  won  Widow  Gibbs,  and  was  married  in  1722. 

Dancing  was  a  favorite  amusement  in  the  Colonial  days, 
and  it  was  carried  on  in  such  a  wholesale  manner  that  it  was 
found  necessary  in  1651  to  forbid  all  "mixt  and  unmixt " 
dancing  in  taverns  on  the  occasion  of  weddings.  At  a  wed- 
ding in  New  London,  Ct.,  in  1769,  ninety-two  jigs,  fifty  contra 
dances,  forty-three  minuets,  and  seventeen  hornpipes  were 
danced,  and  the  party  broke  up  at  one  of  the  morning.  Query 
—  What  time  could  it  have  be^un  ? 
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For  the  benefit  of  those  who  seek  excuse  for  indulgence  in 
malt  liquors,  it  can  be  affirmed  that  the  appetite  comes  by- 
inheritance,  for  the  English  settlers  who  peopled  our  Colonies 
were  a  beer-drinking  and  ale-drinking  race.  As  Shakespeare 
said,  they  were  "potent  in  potting."  Bradford,  the  Pilgrim 
Governor,  complained  loudly  and  frequently  of  his  distress  at 
being  deprived  of  his  beer  ;  while  Higginson,  the  Salem  min- 
ister in  1629,  boasted  that  "whereas  my  stomach  could  only 
digest  and  did  require  such  drink  as  was  both  strong  and  stale, 
I  can,  and  oftentimes  do,  drink  New  England  water  very  well." 
Roger  Clap  writes  that  it  was  "  not  accounted  a  strange  thing 
in  those  days  to  drink  water,"  and  it  was  stated  that  Winthrop 
drank  it  ordinarily. 

The  old  custom  of  providing  wines  and  other  liquors  on 
almost  all  such  occasions  as  marriages,  funerals,  ordinations 
and  installations,  seems  incredible  to  the  present  generation. 
Nine  gallons  of  wine,  five  gallons  of  rum,  five  pounds  of  loaf 
sugar,  chickens,  tea,  coffee,  etc.,  with  pipes  and  tobacco,  were 
furnished  at  an  installation  of  a  minister  in  Middlesex  County 
in  accordance  with  existing  social  customs.  At  the  present 
day  such  a  list  would  shock  any  company  who  might  assemble 
to  aid  in  the  ceremony  of  inducting  a  clergyman  into  the 
sacred  desk,  although  we  will  be  charitable  enough  to  believe 
that  it  was  hard  work,  even  in  those  days,  to  get  up  much 
inspiration  on  the  "  eye  for  an  eye  and  tooth  for  a  tooth  "  doc- 
trine, without  resort  to  something  more  stimulating. 

There  were  few  fixed  holidays  and  festivals  in  Colonial 
days.  The  early  Puritans  had  grown  to  hate  Christmas.  The 
very  name  smacked  of  incense,  vestments  and  monkish  jargon, 
and  persons  who  observed  it  as  a  holiday  were  made  to  pay 
five  shillings  fine.  The  first  New  England  Thanksgiving  was 
not  a  day  of  religious  observance,  it  was  a  day  of  recreation. 

Military  reviews  and  exercises  were  opened  with  prayers 
and  psalm-singing.  Training  days  were  the  crowning  glory 
of  gaiety,  dissipation  and  noise  in  New  England  for  over  a 
century.  "Guy  Fawkes'  Day"  was  usually  observed  with 
much  noise,  bonfires,  parades,  etc.,  and  Forefathers'  Day  was 
celebrated   with    dinners,   prayer   and    praise.     Shooting  at  a 
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mark  was  a  popular  amusement,  and  the  Rowley  Indians 
played  football  in  1636.  Playing  cards  were  used  by  Pilgrim 
and  Puritan  boys,  and  so  demoralized  them  that  their  use  was 
forbidden,  and  in  1784  a  fine  of  $y  was  levied  on  every  pack 
of  cards  sold.  Horse-racing  was  a  craze  in  1715,  and  even 
though  the  Puritan  officials  denounced  shows  as  a  great  "  mis- 
pense  of  time,"  yet  the  people  were  so  hungry  for  amusement 
that  they  turned  to  any  kind  of  exhibition  to  satisfy  these 
longings. 

In  1 71 3  a  play  was  acted  in  the  Council  House  in  Boston, 
and  in  1750  two  young  Englishmen  produced  the  "  Orphans  " 
in  a  Boston  coffee  house,  but  were  soon  stopped,  and  Boston 
had  no  more  performances  of  a  theatrical  nature  for  many 
years. 

Benjamin  Harris  was  a  London  printer,  and  in  1686  he 
came  to  Boston  and  set  up  a  "  Book,  Coffee  and  Chucollett 
shop  by  the  Town  Pump  near  the  Change."  He  soon  experi- 
enced trouble  with  the  authorities,  and  in  1690  he  issued, 
without  permission,  the  first  newspaper  printed  in  America, 
Public  Occurrences,  which  was  very  promptly  suppressed  by 
proclamation. 

Nowhere  was  the  printing  press  more  successful,  however, 
than  in  New  England.  Boston  had,  in  17 19,  five  printing 
offices  and  only  about  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  In  1750  it 
had  five  newspapers,  the  oldest  of  which,  the  Boston  News 
Letter,  had  begun  its  career  in  1704.  The  famous  Eliot  In- 
dian Bible  was  printed  in  Boston, —  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the 
bookmaker's  art.  Pamphlet  literature  of  all  kinds  was  popular, 
everybody  rushing  into  print,  and  as  a  result  booksellers  made 
fortunes. 

In  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  days,  retail  boot  and  shoe 
stores  were  not  known ;  people  had  their  boots  and  shoes  made 
for  them.  The  father  of  a  family  would  buy  sole  leather  and 
calf-skin,  and  have  a  shoemaker  come  to  the  house  and  make 
shoes  for  the  entire  family.  The  first  regular  retail  boot  and 
shoe  store  in  the  town  of  Boston  was  kept  by  John  Baxter,  in 
the  year  1784,  on  State  Street,  now  numbered  14,  where  the 
Merchants  National  Bank  is  located.     It  was  an  old-fashioned 
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wooden  building ;  the  store  was  supplied  with  a  big  fire-place 
and  a  great  "  back-log,"  which  was  kept  blazing  away  in  cold 
weather  to  warm  and  cheer  the  visitors  and  patrons,  the  light 
being  furnished  by  tallow  candles. 

It  was  more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago,  1775,  that 
Samuel  Hammond,  a  tanner  and  currier,  carried  on  business  at 
Quincy,  and  having  a  surplus  of  leather,  made  some  of  it  into 
boots  and  shoes,  brought  them  into  Boston  and  sold  them  to 
customers  about  Faneuil  Hall.  He  had  them  strung  along  on 
cords  resting  on  poles.  He  was  a  thrifty  man,  accumulated 
quite  a  fortune,  estimated  now  at  a  half  million  dollars,  and  his 
heirs  still  retain  possession  of  the  property  which  is  at  the  cor- 
ner of  North  Street  and  Merchants'  Row. 

Boston  Common  was  a  favorite  resort  for  almost  everything. 
Two  young  men,  in  1728,  went  there  to  fight  a  duel  and  one 
was  killed,  after  which  a  law  was  made  and  strictly  enforced 
against  duelling.  Whitefield,  the  great  English  preacher,  stir- 
red Boston  up  in  1740,  the  people  flocking  to  the  Common  in 
large  numbers  to  hear  his  eloquent  voice.  Later  a  spinning 
fad  struck  Boston,  and  the  old  Puritan  town  went  nearly  crazy 
with  excitement.  The  town  even  voted  to  establish  a  spinning- 
school,  and  a  prize  was  awarded  to  the  nimble  hands  that  ex- 
celled. An  "  Industry  and  Frugality  "  society  was  started  in 
1749,  and  its  fourth  anniversary  was  celebrated  with  great 
eclat.  Three  hundred  female  spinsters  and  300  spinning 
wheels  appeared  on  the  Common.  There  were  three  rows  of 
the  wheels,  and  with  the  spinners  appeared  the  weavers,  one  of 
the  number  working  a  loom  on  a  stage.  The  Common  was 
in  great  excitement  and  vast  crowds  came  to  indulge  their 
curiosity. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  history  of  Massachusetts  without 
being  impressed  with  the  maritime  instincts  of  her  people. 
Everything  savors  of  the  salt  sea.  Parts  of  Winthrop's  Jour- 
nal read  like  a  log-book.  We  find  descriptions  of  voyages, 
notes  on  wind  and  tide,  price  of  fish,  salt,  and  other  articles  of 
commerce,  mingled  with  his  accounts  of  wonderful  conversions 
and  miracles,  and  of  the  arrival  in  the  colony  of  cows  and  mares 
as  well  as  of  learned  ministers.     Even  Judge  Sewall,  though  a 
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landsman,  uses  sea  language  to  describe  the  movements  of  ves- 
sels, and  speaks  of  being  invited  to  drive  a  tree-nail  into  a  new 
ship.  Nearly  all  the  families  of  wealth  and  refinement  in  East- 
ern Massachusetts  were  connected  in  some  way  with  the  ship- 
ping interest,  and  not  a  few  of  their  members  sailed  as  captains 
or  other  officers  of  the  vessels. 

Among  the  busy  throng  in  the  streets  of  Boston  just  before 
the  Revolution  (then  a  community  of  16,000  inhabitants),  we 
may  picture  the  sailor  with  his  swarthy  face,  wide  trousers  and 
long  queue.  In  the  neighboring  seaports  and  in  Boston  was 
centered  that  wonderfully  energetic  class  whose  adventures  in 
the  whale-fishery  elicited  from  Burke  in  Parliament  his  splendid 
eulogy  of  New  England  courage  and  enterprise. 

From  Massachusetts  sailed  the  best  seamen  and  the  staunch- 
est  ships  in  the  world,  and  Boston  was  made  the  maritime  centre 
of  America  by  the  indomitable  character  of  her  people.  The 
common,  popular  expressions,  and  even  the  slang  phrases,  were 
those  of  the  sea ;  boatmen,  seamen  and  wharf -laborers  were 
powerful  elements  in  most  of  the  town  commotions  which  pre- 
ceded the  Revolution.  Even  the  boys  cheered  like  ships'  crews 
and  imitated  the  boatswain's  call  in  their  jeering  and  ridicule 
of  the  British  soldiers.  The  fishermen  of  the  Grand  Banks,  on 
returning  with  their  fares,  showed  their  adaptability  to  every 
kind  of  life  by  throwing  off  the  garb  of  the  sailor  and  tilling 
their  farms  until  the  return  of  the  fishing  season. 

In  a  recent  address  before  the  Maryland  Society,  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution,  Mr.  C.  W.  Bump,  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  made  comparisons  between  news-gathering  one 
hundred  years  ago  and  to-day.  He  said  that  although  Balti- 
more was  only  fifty  miles  away  from  Mt.  Vernon,  it  was  not 
until  the  third  day  after  Washington's  death  that  the  fact  was 
announced  in  the  papers  of  that  city.  In  Philadelphia  there 
was  a  rumor  of  it  on  the  fourth  day,  but  the  news  was  not  defi- 
nite until  the  fifth  day.  The  first  report  was  from  a  stage 
coach  passenger  from  Baltimore.  New  York  heard  of  the 
death  two  days  after  Philadelphia,  or  a  week  after  it  occurred, 
while  in  Boston  it  was  not  known  until  twelve  days  had  elapsed. 
Contrast   this    slowness  with   the   news-gathering  of    to-day ! 
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For  instance,  the  death  of  Pres.  McKinley  was  telegraphed  all 
over  the  country  and  cabled  around  the  world  by  the  Associated 
Press,  within  half  an  hour  after  it  occurred,  while  daily  bulle- 
tins by  wire  had  kept  millions  informed  of  his  illness,  and  to- 
day, "  Newspaper  Row  "  in  Boston  and  other  great  business 
centres  of  the  country  are  daily  thronged  by  eager  multitudes 
who  receive  almost  hourly  bulletins  by  wire  of  the  great  naval 
and  land  engagements  now  in  progress  in  the  far  East  between 
Russia  and  Japan,  thousands  of  miles  distant. 

The  ancients  had  some  very  crude  and  queer  ideas  of  how 
best  to  preserve  in  memory  those  whose  career  was  cut  short 
by  disease  and  death,  and  a  few  specimens  of  quaint  inscrip- 
tions taken  from  old  tombstones  will  illustrate  their  idiosyn- 
crasies :  — 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Richard  Thomas,  an  Englishman  by  birth, 
a  whig  of  '76,  a  cooper  by  trade,  now  food  for  worms.  Like  an  old 
rum  puncheon  whose  staves  are  all  marked  and  numbered  he  will 
be  raised  and  put  together  again  by  his  Maker. 

Our  little  Jacob  has  been  taken  away  to  bloom  in  a  superior 
flower-pot  above. 

A  rum  cough  carried  him  off. 

She  was  in  health  at  11.30  a.  m.  and  left  for  Heaven  at  3.30  p.  m. 

I  expected  this,  but  not  so  soon. 

Alice  Morse  Earle,  in  her  popular  and  instructive  "  Stage 
Coach  and  Tavern  Days,"  says  the  tavern  has  ever  played  an 
important  part  in  social,  political  and  literary  life,  and  helped  to 
make  history.  Everything  centered  at  the  "  ordinaries  "  or 
taverns.  Food,  shelter  and  liquid  comforts  were  not  the  only 
function  of  the  tavern,  nor  the  meeting  for  cheerful  interchange 
of  news  and  sentiment.  Everything  of  novelty  and  enter- 
tainment was  found  there,  and  it  proved  to  be  the  exhibi- 
tion place  and  temporary  lodging  of  all  secular  shows  which 
could  not  be  admitted  in  the  meeting-house.  Nearly  all  the 
Insurance  offices  were  located  in  the  taverns,  and  lotteries  for 
every  variety  of  purposes  were  drawn  there,  being  lawful  and 
highly  approved.     Churches  had  lotteries  for  promoting  public 
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worship  and  the  advancement  of  religion;  colleges  increased 
their  endowments  by  their  aid,  while  towns  and  states  raised 
money  to  pay  the  public  debt  by  means  of  lotteries.  Free- 
masons met  at  the  taverns,  and  their  lodges  were  sometimes 
known  by  the  names  of  their  meeting  places.  The  Massachu- 
setts Grand  Lodge  was  organized  at  the  "Green  Dragon," 
while  the  oldest  lodge  of  all,  St.  John's,  met  in  1733  at  the 
"Bunch  of  Grapes  "  in  King  Street,  now  State. 

The  stage-coach  and  the  tavern  reached  the  height  of  their 
glory  together.  The  old  stage-driver  was  a  character,  usually 
kind  and  careful,  and  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  everybody. 
He  bore  messages,  brought  news,  carried  letters  and  packages, 
transacted  exchange,  and  did  all  kinds  of  shopping ;  band- 
boxes were  piled  high  on  the  top  of  his  coach,  as  the  result 
of  purchase  of  bonnets  in  the  city  for  the  women  on  his 
route. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  early  Puritans  were 
utterly  unmusical.  When  they  came  to  America  they  brought 
the  habit  of  psalm-singing  with  them.  They  experienced 
great  trouble  in  making  words  fit  the  tune,  or  the  tune  the 
words.  In  17 18  Cotton  Mather  published  a  new  translation 
of  the  Psalms,  so  they  could  be  adapted  to  tunes  of  different 
metre.  The  first  singing  school  was  established  about  1720, 
and  singing  by  note  was  introduced  into  Boston  churches,  but 
stoutly  opposed  by  advocates  of  "the  usual  ways." 

Within  a  hundred  years  the  methods  of  church  administra- 
tion and  work  have  changed  materially.  What  a  distance 
lies  between  church  music  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
the  last  century !  Recall  the  dismal  hymns,  lined  out  to  more 
dismal  tunes.  But  as  the  musical  cultivation  of  the  people 
advanced,  church  music  shared  in  the  general  movement. 
Old  methods  have  been  quietly  dropped,  and  the  Church  has 
unconsciously  taken  on  the  new,  until  to-day  it  may  be  truth- 
fully said  that  the  best  music  of  the  world  is  laid  under  tribute 
for  Church  service.  Even  the  wicked  music  of  the  heels  is 
sometimes  "fixed"  up  and  "slowed"  up,  and  so  subdued  that 
staid  old  deacons  innocently  pace  to  their  pews  to  strains  from 
an  opera. 
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This  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  social  side  of  our  revered 
sires,  and  if  those  of  us  who  indulge,  sometimes  inordinately, 
in  the  pleasures  and  follies  of  life,  seek  justification  or  excuse, 
may  we  not  plead  that  inheritance  has  something  to  do  with 
our  present  environment,  and  shift  the  burden  of  some  of  our 
many  shortcomings  upon  those  who,  notwithstanding  their 
responsibility  in  the  matter,  are  now  and  ever  will  be  held  in 
sacred  and  loving  remembrance.  May  their  memory  be  kept 
green,  and  their  lives  prove  an  ever-present  inspiration  to  high 
and  lofty  purpose. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  paper  to  make  invidious  com- 
parisons between  the  social  life  of  the  past  and  present,  but 
rather  to  emphasize  the  wonderful  progress  and  development 
which  has  been  steadily  going  on  through  the  centuries ;  that 
"  new  occasions  teach  new  duties ;  time  makes  ancient  good 
uncouth."  The  social  life  of  to-day  does  not  differ  so  much  in 
essentials  as  in  opportunity  of  expression,  in  ways  and  means 
to  gratify  natural  desires.  The  environment  of  our  ancestors 
restricted  the  full  development  of  the  social  instincts,  while 
the  present  generation,  with  the  wealth  of  accumulated  riches 
which  comes  with  education  and  civilization,  is  enabled  the 
better  to  improve  the  quality  and  increase  the  volume  of  social 
life,  free  from  the  entangling  alliances  of  prejudice  and  of 
superstition. 

There  is  great  practical  value  in  ideals.  They  elevate  and 
inspire ;  they  lift  us  into  an  atmosphere  of  endeavor,  of  en- 
thusiasm, of  zeal ;  they  make  us  discontented  with  our  present 
achievements  and  spur  us  on  to  grander  attainments  than  any 
we  have  yet  known.  But  the  practical  value  of  ideals  is  still 
more  clearly  seen  when  we  remember  that  they  are  the  source, 
the  foundation  of  progress.  The  successive  steps  in  our  pro- 
gressive civilization  have  been  secured  simply  through  the 
vision  of  an  ideal  that  exists  only  in  our  thought.  It  is  be- 
cause men  are  ever  seeking  a  best  that  they  obtain  a  better. 
The  true  artist,  the  true  workman  in  any  calling  in  life,  never 
lingers  fondly  on  what  he  has  done  ;  he  is  ever  thinking  of 
what  remains  undone,  ever  striving  through  the  inspiration  of 
his  ideal  to  a  higher  type  of  perfection. 
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The  theatre  of  to-day  is  a  great  social  institution.  Its 
growth  into  pubhc  favor  is  largely  due  to  the  character  it  has 
assumed  in  the  past  few  years.  People  have  demanded  a 
higher  standard  in  the  presentation  of  the  drama,  and  the  de- 
mand has  been  honored.  The  stage  is  what  the  people  make 
it,  and  the  actors,  in  their  characterizations,  only  reflect  their 
auditors.  The  theatre  has  become  one  of  the  most  potent  in- 
fluences in  the  establishment  of  our  modern  civilization  and  a 
great  promotor  of  social  life.  Charlotte  Cushman,  the  great 
actress  said  :  — 

"  I  think  I  love  and  reverence  all  arts  equally,  only  putting 
my  own  just  above  the  others,  because  in  it  I  recognize  the 
union  and  culmination  of  them  all.  To  me  it  seems  as  if  when 
God  conceived  the  world,  that  was  Poetry ;  He  formed  it,  and 
that  was  Sculpture  ;  He  colored  it,  and  that  was  Painting ;  He 
peopled  it  with  living  beings,  and  that  was  the  grand,  divine, 
eternal  Drama." 

The  Press,  too,  that  great  engine  of  power,  instrumental  in 
disseminating  knowledge,  bringing  men  and  women  together 
in  harmonious  relations,  eliminating  superstition,  bigotry  and 
intolerance,  is  entitled  to  great  credit  for  its  work  in  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  race.  Oh !  it  was  a  glorious  morning 
when  the  rising  sun  looked  upon  Faust  with  the  first  printed 
sheet  in  his  hand,  the  little  implement  that  was  to  revolutionize 
the  world  by  his  side,  and  the  glory  of  triumph  upon  his  brow. 
The  types  are  a  very  Aladdin's  lamp.  We  are  transported  by 
their  magic  power  to  far  off  lands  where  spring  eternal  reigns, 
to  lands  where  eternal  winter  holds  despotic  sway.  Here 
Virgil  yet  tunes  his  harp  among  Parthenopian  groves,  and 
Homer  sings  of  gods  and  heroes  still  as  in  years  long  since 
rolled  into  eternity.  Cicero  wakes  up  the  slumbering  elo- 
quence within  us  as  he  did  within  old  Romans  centuries  ago. 
With  the  Press  for  a  friend  we  shall  never  die ;  the  poet,  the 
statesman,  the  warrior,  still  shall  sing,  shall  rule,  shall  fight, 
though  ages  long  he  has  slumbered  in  the  dust.  We  are  in- 
debted to  the  Press  for  that  advanced  civilization  which  we  to- 
day enjoy,  while  the  heart  and  soul  of  humanity  are  keenly 
alive  to  the  necessity  of  reciprocal  feelings  and  actions  in  all 
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the  great  concerns  of  life  because  of  its  teachings.  It  is  one 
of  the  great  bulwarks  of  Republican  institutions  and  the  con- 
servator of  the  people's  rights. 

When  we  consider  the  natural  resources  of  this  broad  con- 
tinent, a  profound  feeling  of  wonder,  love  and  praise  comes 
over  us  all.  Nature  has  provided  for  our  every  possible  want, 
and  measureless  are  the  values  which  spring  into  being  at  the 
touch  of  modern  industry.  The  power  which  Providence  has 
placed  in  the  raindrop,  and  by  it  revolutionized  the  world ;  the 
power  which  is  embodied  in  the  silent  kiss  of  the  sunbeam, 
the  magical  influence  that  tints  the  flower  which  lies  in  the 
crown  of  beauty  and  virtue  ;  the  power  which  produces  the 
snowflake,  whose  embroidery  is  more  artistic  than  the  finest 
needle-work  ever  wrought  by  woman's  hand ;  that  has  given 
us  the  mountains  to  elevate  our  thoughts,  and  the  ocean  to 
remind  us  of  eternity  ;  that  even  the  grain  of  sand  on  the  sea- 
shore has  in  it  the  material  which  enables  us  to  read  the  golden 
record  of  heaven,  —  we  say  that  this  great  power  has  not  only 
aided  in  perfecting  the  development  of  man,  but  has  assisted 
in  building  up  an  empire  whose  very  name  is  suggestive  of 
freedom,  a  just  government  and  a  glorious  destiny. 

And  now  on  this  sacred  soil,  consecrated  to  liberty  and  hal- 
lowed by  the  heroic  deeds  and  sacrifices  of  that  little  band  of 
exiles  who  moored  their  bark  on  the  wild  New  England  shore, 
and  made  Plymouth  Rock  the  "stepping-stone  of  liberty,"  sup- 
plemented by  the  struggles  of  the  early  patriots  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, let  us  fully  realize  that,  in  the  order  of  nature,  the  present 
will  soon  become  the  past,  that  we  too  are  making  history,  and 
must  contribute  our  share  towards  working  out  the  complicated 
problems  of  the  age. 

Representatives  of  civilized  and  savage  nations  come  hither 
to  witness  the  grand  achievements  of  centuries  of  civilization, 
to  study  the  development,  education,  and  growth  of  a  nation 
whose  greatness  and  stability  consists  in  the  faith  and  confid- 
ence the  people  have  in  its  principles  and  free  institutions. 
These  trusts,  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  are 
now  in  our  sacred  keeping,  to  be  in  turn  transmitted  to  poster- 
ity, with,  we  trust,   a  more  resplendent   and  fadeless  glory. 
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Let  us  pledge  ourselves  anew  under  the  inspiration  of  the  old 
Plymouth  boulder,  and  the  shaft  at  Bunker  Hill  where  Warren 
fell  and  heroes  yielded  up  their  lives  in  resisting  tyranny  and 
oppression,  to  meet  loyally  and  patriotically  any  future  emer- 
gency which  may  menace  the  welfare  and  good  name  of  our 
beloved  country,  in  the  same  spirit  which  characterized  the 
glorious  idealism  of  our  Fathers.  May  it  be  our  high  preroga- 
tive to  guard  well  the  great,  undying  principles  of  equity  and 
justice,  liberty  and  law,  for  no  nation  can  succeed  without  the 
recognition  of  these  truths. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
America  will  become  the  land  — 

"  Where  he  who  came  of  all  bereft, 
To  whom  malignant  fate  had  left 
Nor  home,  nor  friends,  nor  country  dear, 
Finds  home,  and  friends  and  country  here.'''' 
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SPECIAL   FUNDS. 


The   Invested  Funds  of  the  Society  include  the  following 
Special  Funds :  — 

Mrs.  Catherine  Page  Perkins  Fund    . 
Joseph  Henry  Stickney  Fund     . 
Samuel  Elwell  Sawyer  Fund 
George  Oliver  Carpenter  Memorial  Fimd 
Edward  Ingersoll  Browne  Fund 
Boston  Memorial  Association  Fund    . 
Robert  Charles  Billings  Fund    . 
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ADDITIONS   TO    THE   LIBRARY,    1904. 


Donors. 

Vols. 

Pam- 
phlets. 

Abbot,  Francis  EUingwood,  Estate  of  the  late 

I 

Abbott,  Grafton  St.  L 

I 

Abbott  Library,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

I 

American  Historical  Association 

2 

Appleton,  Nathan        .... 

2 

Ayer,  James  B 

2 

Barrus,  George  H 

3 

Benevolent  Fraternity  of  Churches 

I 

Boston  Cemetery  Department 

I 

Boston  Engineering  Department 

I 

Boston  Public  Library 

47 

12 

Boston  Registry  Department 

3 

Boston  Transit  Commission 

I 

Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 

I 

Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

I 

Boyden,  Merrill  N 

I 

Brookline,  Mass.,  Historical  Society    . 

I 

Brown,  Francis  H 

I 

Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association      . 

I 

Butterfield,  Mrs,  Daniel 

I 

Candage,  Rufus  G.  F. 

I 

I 

Chickering  and  Sons  .... 

I 

Collins,  Hon.  Patrick  A.,  Mayor  of  Boston 

3 

3 

Coolidge,  David  H 

I 

Cox,  William  E.  and  Edwin  B.     . 

37 

Edes,  Henry  H.           ... 

I 

Eldridge,  Elisha  D.     .         .         . 

I 

Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Mass. 

4 

Fay,  Eugene  F.  . 

7 

Folsom,  Albert  A.       .         .        . 

2 

I 

Ginn  &  Co. 

I 
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Vols. 


Pam- 
phlets. 


Brought  forward 
Goodspeed,  Charles  E.         .         .         .         . 

Hardy,  Alpheus  H 

Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio 

Hosmer,  Jerome  C.     . 

Illinois  State  Historical  Society    . 

Iowa  State  Historical  Society 

Lawrence,  Mass.,  Public  Library 

Lawrence,  Robert  M.  . 

Library  of  Congress    ..... 

Manning,  Francis  H.  . 

Massachusetts  Humane  Society   . 

Massachusetts,  Commissioner  of  Public  Records 

of   ,         .         .         .         . 
Massachusetts,  Secretary  of  State  of    . 

Mead,  Edwin  D 

Medford,  Mass.,  Historical  Society 

Mercantile  Library  Association    . 

New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society 

New  England  Society  in  the  City  of  New  York 

Nichols,  Arthur  H.      . 

Noble,  John 

Norcross,  Grenville  H. 

Old  School  Boys  Association  of  Boston 

Purchased 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 

Read,  Charles  F. 

Richardson,  George  E, 

Sabine,  John  D.  . 

Salem,  Mass.,  Public  Library 

Sanborn,  Nathan  P.     . 

Sawyer,  Joseph,  Estate  of    . 

Sawyer,  Walter  L. 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  Massachusetts 

Society  of  the  ...... 
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Pam- 
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Sprague,  Henry  H 

I 

Stevens,  Benjamin  F 

I 

Storer,  John  H 

I 

Stover,  Augustus  A 

I 

Suffolk  Co.,  Mass.,  Registrar  of  . 

3 

United  States,  Commissioner  of  Education  . 

I 

United  States,  Secretary  of  State  of  the 

I 

Ware,  Horace  E.          ...... 

I 

Weston,  Mrs.  Francis  E.      .         .         .         .         . 

3 

Wilson,  Mrs.  Davies 

I 

Woburn,  Mass.,  City  of        .         .... 

5 

Woburn,  Mass.,  Public  Library    .... 

2 

Yale  University  ....... 

I 
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TO   THE    SOCIETY'S    COLLECTIONS,    1904. 
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DESCRIPTION. 


Ancient  and  Honora-    Souvenir  Plate,  Invitation,  two  Menus ;   used  at 


ble  Artillery  Co. 


Appleton,  Nathan. 


Appleton,  heirs  of  Wil- 
liam S. 


Atkins,  Edwin  F. 
Bentley,  Thomas  H. 


Boston,  City  of,  by 
H.  Montague,  Supt. 
of  Public  Buildings. 

Boston  Transit  Com- 
mission. 


the  banquet  and  smoke-talk  given  to  the  Hon- 
ourable Artillery  Company  of  London,  in  Bos- 
ton, 1903. 

Clipper  sled  "Titania,"  used  by  the  donor  when 
a  boy. 

Thirteen  pictures  comprising  certificates  of  mem- 
bership in  various  organizations,  and  miscel- 
laneous subjects. 

German  Map  of  Boston,  published  in  1778. 

Original  autograph  list  of  subscribers  for  the  pub- 
lication in  1784  of  a  Map  of  the  four  New 
England  States. 

Original  pencil  drawing  of  the  allegorical  picture 
entitled  ' '  The  British  Surrendering  their  Arms 
to  General  Washington  after  their  Defeat  at 
York  Town,  in  Virginia,  October,  1781,"  by 
John  Francis  Renault.     (Loans.) 

Oil  portrait,  by  Vinton,  of  Elisha  Atkins,  finan- 
cier, 1813-1888.     (Loan.) 

Cane  made  of  wood  from  the  frigate  Constitu- 
tion ;  it  was  formerly  owned  by  Samuel  Bent- 
ley,  father  of  the  donor. 

Ancient  Bell,  having  the  inscription  "  T.  B.  1773," 
which  hung  in  the  cupola  of  the  Suffolk  Co. 
Court  House ;  erected  about  1773,  taken  down 
in  1836.     (See  p.  18,  supra.) 

Section  of  a  pump  log  found  in  an  excavation 
made  in  Court  Street  in  1904  by  the  Boston 
Transit  Commission.  It  was  part  of  a  pump 
which  was  in  the  yard  of  a  Writing  School  estab- 
lished in  that  vicinity  in  1720. 
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DONORS. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Brown,  Francis  H. 


Conroy,  John  P. 


Copeland,   Miss  H. 
Louisa. 


Corbett,   Alexander, 
Jr. 

Currant,  John  F. 
Dearborn,  Miss  Sarah. 

Dixwell,  John. 

Durant,  Mrs.  Henry  F. 
EUery,  William. 

Floyd,  Fred  G. 
Folsom,  Albert  A. 


French,  Herbert. 
Frothingham,  John  B. 


Photograph  of  a  statue  of  Rev.  Theodore  Parker, 
seated  ;  erected  in  1902  by  the  Boston  Memorial 
Association  on  the  grounds  of  the  First  Parish, 
West  Roxbury. 

Uncut  sheet  of  paper  money,  ranging  from  $1  to 
$20,  issued  by  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations  in  1780. 

Three  passports ;  two  issued  to  Elisha  Copeland, 
Jr.,  in  1814  and  1816,  and  one  issued  to  John 
Goulding  in  1826. 

Photograph  of  a  daguerreotype  of  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Whitman  (formerly  Miss  Anna  Black)  when 
aged. 

Sled  "Jim  Crow,"  used  by  the  donor  when  a  boy 
in  1833. 

Diplomatic  coat,  worn  by  Gen.  Henry  Dearborn, 
1751-1829,  when  United  States  Minister  to  Por- 
tugal, 1822-1824. 

Name  and  electric-bell  plate  from  the  house,  for- 
merly the  home  of  the  poet-physician,  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  296  Beacon  Street. 

Green  Bag,  formerly  owned  by,  and  bearing  the 
name  of,  Rufus  Choate. 

Purple  and  gold  lustre  water-pitcher,  bearing  the 
initials  "  D.  S.,"  made  in  Liverpool,  Eng.,  for 
Capt.  Daniel  Sayward,  of  Gloucester,  Mass., 
grandfather  of  the  lender.     (Loan.) 

First  United  States  Postal  Note  (No.  i),  issued 
in  South  Boston,  1883. 

Invitation  to  the  donor  to  attend  in  1887  the  3Soth 
anniversary  of  the  Incorporation  of  the  Honour- 
able Artillery  Company  of  London. 

Lithograph  of  the  Encampment  of  the  Ancient  and 
Honorable  Artillery  Company  of  Massachusetts 
at  Worcester,  Mass.,  August  3,  1835. 

Broadside  entitled  "Another  Extra  Train,"  etc., 
issued  by  Daniel  Pratt,  the  "Great  American 
Traveller,"  in  1862. 

Section  of  an  ancient  wooden  water-pipe,  found  in 
an  excavation  in  1904  in  Post  Office  Square. 

Contemporaneous  oil  painting  of  the  naval  battle 
between  the  United  States  frigate  Constitution 
and  the  British  frigate  Guerriere  in  181 2  ;  painted 
by  James  K.  Frothingham,  of  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  father  of  the  donor. 
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DONORS. 


Gilbert,  Benjamin  W. 


Hardy,  Alpheus  H. 


Harris,  Miss  Frances 
K. 


Holman,  Louis  A, 


Hosmer,  Jerome  C. 

Iconographic  Society. 
Manning,  Francis  H. 


New  England  Historic 
Genealogical  Soc'y. 

Norcross,  Grenville  H. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Portions  of  ancient  bed  curtains,  formerly  used 
in  the  Williams  house  (Woodbine  Cottage),  on 
Noddle's  Island,  now  East  Boston;  the  only 
house  there  at  the  time. 

Models  of  the  barque  Kedar  and  the  ship  Ocean 
Pearl,  both  owned  by  the  firm  of  Alpheus  Hardy 
&  Co.,  of  Boston. 

Steel  portrait  of  John  Brooks,'  1752-1825 ;  phys- 
ician, soldier  and  statesman. 

Two  pewter  platters,  which,  according  to  family 
tradition,  were  brought  to  this  country  in  the 
Mayflower  by  Elder  William  Brewster. 

Pamphlet  entitled  "  Plans  and  Drawings  of  Spars," 
etc.,  which  was  saved  from  the  British  frigate 
Java  when  sunk  in  battle  by  the  United  States 
frigate  Constitution  ;  given  to  Isaac  Harris,  father 
of  the  donor,  by  Mr.  Winter,  midshipman  on  the 
Constitution. 

Rope  fire-escape  ladder,  formerly  owned  by  Isaac 
Harris,  of  Boston,  merchant. 

Photographs  of  drawings  entitled  "  Captain  Gray» 
Commander  of  ship  Columbia,  in  the  Columbia 
Expedition  in  1790,  facing  his  ship  while  dis- 
cussing with  a  friend  the  discovery  of  Oregon." 
"Captain  Gray  obliged  to  fire  upon  the  natives, 
who  disregarded  his  order  to  keep  off."  From 
the  original  drawings  by  George  Davidson,  in 
the  possession  of  Captain  Gray's  granddaughter^ 
Mrs.  A.  S.  Twombly. 

Reproduction  in  colors  of  "Magna  Charta." 
Military  belt-plate  found  in  the  Hancock  Tavern 
when  taken  down. 

Etching,  and  accompanying  description,  of  "  The 
Old  Corner  Book  Store." 

Photographs  of  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Reed,  Chief- 
Justice  Melville  E.  Fuller,  Major-General  Oliver 
O.  Howard,  President  Hyde,  of  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege, and  others.     (Group.) 

Steel  portrait  of  Major-General  Sir  David  Och- 
terlony;  born  in  Boston,  Feb.  12,  1758;  died 
in  Meerut,  India,  July  15,  1825.     (Loan.) 

Photographs  of  Chief-Justice  Parmenter  and  Judges 
Curtis,  Ely,  Forsyth,  and  Hardy,  of  the  Suf- 
folk County  Municipal  Court;  made  in  1887. 
(Group.) 

Map  of  territory  in  South  Cove;  made  about  1827 
by  William  Taylor,  surveyor. 
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DONORS. 


Purchased. 


Sawyer,    Joseph,    Es- 
tate of. 

Sawyer,  Walter  L. 


Small,  Frank  O. 
Snell,  Sabra  C. 

Taylor,  Charles  H.,  Jr. 
Wyman,  Samuel  T. 


White,  Miss  Susan  J., 
Estate  of. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Original  list  of  subscribers  for  the  erection  of  the 
first  Town  House  in  Boston  in  1656. 

Cabinet  and  standing  portfolio  for  photographs. 


Organ-pipe  from  Christ  Church. 

Table  knife  and  fork  formerly  used  in  the  home  of 
Senator  Sumner. 

Miscellaneous  collection  of  Boston  horse-car  tick- 
ets. 

Metal  badge  used  in  the  International  Peace  Jubi- 
lee, 1872. 

Miniature  tea  chest ;  a  souvenir  of  the  centennial 
celebration  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party  in  1873. 

Fragment  of  Washington's  coffin. 

Letter  written  by  Rev.  Thomas  Gair,  fourth  min- 
ister of  the  Second  Baptist  Church. 

Small  facsimile  of  the  Liberty  Bell ;  centennial 
souvenir,  issued  in  1876. 

Cup  made  of  wood  from  the  Hancock  House. 

Ancient  steel  frame  spectacles  and  steel  case. 

Hall  lantern,  formerly  in  the  Dillaway  house,  Sa- 
lem Street. 

Cane  made  of  wood  from  the  Hancock  House. 

Lithographs,  by  Pendleton,  of  the  State  House, 
and  ' '  East  View  of  Faneuil  Hall  Market." 

Lithograph    of  Richard  Pelby,  actor,  as  "Ferdi- 
nand de  Lara." 
Oil  painting,  on  glass,  of  Mrs.  Pelby  as  "  Cherry." 

Gold  ring,  worn  by  Seth  Wyman,  of  Marblehead, 
Mass.,  1750-1825. 

Oil  portrait  of  Benjamin  White,  of  Boston,  mer- 
chant. 

Marble  bust  and  pedestal  of  Mrs.  White;  respec- 
tively brother  and  mother  of  Miss  White. 


OFFICERS 


BOSTONIAN   SOCIETY 


SINCE   ITS  ORGANIZATION. 


President. 
CURTIS    GUILD,    1881 


*Samuel  M.  Quincy 
James  M.  Hubbard 


Clerks  and  Treasurers^ 


.   18S1-1884 
.  I 884-1 885 


*DANIEL  T.  V.  HUNTOON    l\ 


*WlLLIAM  C.  BURRAGE     .    1886-189O 

S.  Arthur  Bent  .     .     .  1890-1899 
Charles  F.  Read     .     .  1890  


*Thomas  J.  Allen 
*Thomas  C.  Amory    . 

*WlLLIAM  S.  ApPLETON 

I890-I894 

William  H.  Baldwin 

S.  Arthur  Bent  .     . 

Robert  R.  Bishop    . 

Joshua  P.  Bodfish  . 
*George  O.  Carpenter . 

Benjamin  C.  Clark 

David  H.  Coolidge 
*Jacob  a.  Dresser 

Albert  A.  Folsom   . 

Curtis  Guild  .  .  . 
*JoHN  T.  Hassam  .     . 


Directors. 

.  1886- 

-1887 

*Hamilton  a.  Hill  .     . 

.  1884- 

-1889 

James  F.  Hunnewell  . 

.  I88I- 

-1887 

John  Lathrop      .     .     . 
*Abbott  Lawrence  .     . 

.  I8S4- 

-1886 

William  H.  Lincoln  . 

1890 

Francis  H.  Manning  . 

.  1882- 

-1884 

William  T.  R.  Marvin 

•  1885 

Thomas  Minns     .     .     . 

.  1888- 

-1896 

*Edward  G.  Porter  .     . 

.  1890 

*Samuel  H.  Russell 

•  1895 

*Samuel  E.  Sawyer  .     . 

.  I89I- 

-1894 

*William  W.  Warren  . 

■  1897 

*William  H.  Whitmore 

.  I88I 

Levi  L.  Willcutt    .     . 

.  I88I- 

-1890 

I883-I895 
1894  — 
I887-I899 
I882-I884 
I 899-1 903 
1904 

1900  

I88I-I885 

I 896-1 900 

I882-I894 

1889 

I 886-1890 


*  Deceased. 
fThe  offices  of  Clerk  and  Treasurer  are  held  by  one  person. 


OFFICERS   FOR    190^ 


President 
CURTIS    GUILD 


Clerk  and  Treasurer 

Charles  F.  Read 

P.  O.  address,  Old  State  House 


Directors 


Curtis  Guild 
Joshua  P.  Bodfish 
Benjamin  C.  Clark 
James  F.  Hunnewell 


Levi  L.  Willcutt 
David  H.  Coolidge 
Albert  A.  Folsom 
William  T.  R.  Marvin 


Francis  H.  Manning 


Curtis  Guild 


Levi  L.  Willcutt 
James  F.  Hunnewell 
David  H.  Coolidge 


James  L.  Whitney 
Francis  H.  Brown 
Albert  A.  Folsom 


Committee  on  Finance 

I  Benjamin  C.  Clark 

Levi  L.  Willcutt 


Committee  on  the  Rooms 

Francis  H.  Manning 
Charles  H.  Taylor,  Jr. 
The  President  and  Clerk 
ex  officiis 

Committee  on  the  Library 

Walter  K.  Watkins 
Frederick  L.  Gay 
The  Clerk 


Cofnntittee  on  Papers 


William  T.  R.  Marvin 
Zachary  T.  Hollingsworth 


Edwin  D,  Mead 
The  Clerk 


Committee  on  Publicatiojis 


Benjamin  C.  Clark 
RuFUS  G.  F.  Candage 


John*W.  Farwell 
Edward  B.  Reynolds 


The  Clerk 


Committee  on  Me7nbership 


Benjamin  C.  Clark 
Albert  A.  Folsom 
Joseph  B.  Moors 

Merrill  N,  Boyden 


Frederick  B.  Carpenter 
Wm.  Tracy  Eustis 
The  Clerk 


CUSTODIANS. 

I  Armstrong  T.  Williams 

Robert  B.  Smith 


HONORARY  MEMBERS. 


Bent,  Samuel  Arthur  j    Matthews,  Nathan,  Jr. 

•Chamberlain,  Mellen  I    *0'Brien,  Hugh 

*Smith,  Samuel  Francis. 


LIFE   MEMBERS. 


Abbe,  Henry  Thayer 
Abbot,  Edward  Stanley 
Abbot,  Edwin  Hale 
♦Abbot,  Francis  EUingwood 
•Abbott,  Marshall  Kittredge 
Adams,  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  Mrs.  Isabella  Hortense 
Addicks,  John  Edward 
Allan,  Mrs.  Anna 
Allen,  Miss  Clara  Ann 
•Allen,  Elbridge  Gerry 
Allen,  Francis  Richmond 
•Allen,  James  Woodward 
Allen,  Thomas 
*Alley,  John  Robinson 
Ames,  Mrs.  Anna  Coffin 
Ames,  Charles  Gordon 
•Ames,  Frederick  Lothrop 
•Ames,  Oliver 

•Ames,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Caroline 
Amory,  Arthur 
Amory,  Francis  Inman 
Amory,  Frederic 
•Andrews,  Frank  William 
Andrews,  John  Adams 
Angell,  Henry  Clay 


Anthony,  Silas  Reed 
Appleton,  Mrs.  Emily  Warren 
Appleton,  Francis  Henry 
Appleton,  Nathan 
•Appleton,  William  Sumner 
•Armstrong,  George  Washington 
•Atherton,  Joseph  Ballard 
Atherton,  Miss  Lily  Bell 
•Atkins,  Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth 
Atwood,  David  Edgar 
•Austin,  James  Walker 
Ayer,  James  Bourne 
Bacon,  Mrs.  Louisa  Crowninshield 
Badger,  Arthur  Campbell 
Badger,  Daniel  Bradford 
Badger,  Erastus  Beethoven 
•Bailey,  Joseph  Tilden 
Baker,  Miss  Charlotte  Alice 
•Baker,  Mrs.  Ellen  Maria 
•Baker,  Richard 
Baldwin,  William  Henry 
•Ballister,  Joseph  Fennelly 
•Ballister,  Miss  Minetta  Josephine 
Bancroft,  Cornelius  Cheever 
Barnes,  Charles  Benjamin,  Jr. 
•Barrett,  Edwin  Shepard 


*  Deceased, 
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Barron,  Clarence  Walker 
Barry,  John  Lincoln 
Barry,  John  Lincoln,  Jr. 
Bartlett,  Francis 
*Beal,  James  Henry 
Beal,  William  Fields 
Beatty,  Franklin  Thomason 
Beebe,  James  Arthur 
Beech,  Mrs.  Ruth  Adelaide 

*  Benson,  George  Wiggin 
Bigelow,  Albert  Smith 
*Bigelow,  George  Brooks 
Bigelow,  Joseph  Smith 
Bigelow,  Melville  Madison 
Bigelow,  William  Sturgis 
Black,  George  Nixon 
Blake,  Clarence  John 

Blake,  Mrs.  Frances  Greenough 
Blake,  Francis 
Blake,  George  Baty 
*BIake,  Mrs.  Sara  Putnam 
*Blake,  Stanton 
Blake,  William  Payne 
*Blanchard,  Samuel  Stillman 
Blaney,  Dwight 
Blume,  Mrs.  Susan  Eliza 
Bodfish,  Joshua  Peter 
Bowditch,  Alfred 
Bowditch,  Ernest  William 
Bowditch,  William  IngersoU 

*  Bradford,  Martin  Luther 
Bradford,  William  Burroughs 
*Bradlee,  Caleb  Davis 
Bradlee,  Frederick  Josiah 
Bradlee,  FredericI'  Wainwright 

*  Bradlee,  Josiah  Putnam 
Bradley,  Jerry  Payson 
Brayley,  Arthur  Wellington 
Bremer,  John  Lewis 
Bremer,  Samuel  Parker 
Brewer,  William  Dade 
Briggs,  Lloyd  Vernon 
Brooks,  John  Henry 
Brooks,  Peter  Chardon 
Brooks,  Shepherd 
Brown,  Francis  Henry 


Brown,  George  Washington 
Brown,  John  Coffin  Jones 

*  Browne,  Charles  Allen 
*Browne,  Edward  IngersoU 
*Browne,  William  Andrews 
Burbank,  Alonzo  Norman 
Burnham,  John  Appleton 
Burr,  Miss  Annie  Lane 
Burrage,  Albert  Cameron 
*Burrage,  William  Clarence 
Cabot,  Arthur  Tracy 
Candage,  Mrs.  Ella  Marie 
Candage,  Robert  Brooks 
Candage,  Rufus  George  Frederick 
*Candler,  John  Wilson 

*  Carpenter,  George  Oliver 
Carpenter,  George  Oliver 
^Carpenter,  Mrs.  Maria  Josephine 
Carr,  John 

Carruth,  Charles  Theodore 

Carter,  Fred  Louis 

Carter,  Herbert  Leslie 

*Center,  Joseph  Hudson 

Chamberlin,  Charles  Wheelwright 

Chandler,  Cleveland  Angler 

*Chapin,  Nahum 

Chase,  Caleb 

*Chase,  George  Bigelow 

Chase,  Sidney 

Chase,  Stephen 

*Chase,  Theodore 

Cheney,  Benjamin  Peirce 

Cheney,  Mrs.  Emmeline 

Child,  Dudley  Richards 

Church,  Herbert  Bleloch 

Clapp,  Mrs.  Caroline  Dennie 

Clark,  Charles  Edward 

Clark,  John  Spencer 

Clark,  Miss  Nancy  Joy 

Clark,  Nathan  Freeman 

*  Clarke,    Mrs.   Alice   de  Verman- 

dois 
Clay,  Thomas  Hart 
Clementson,  Sidney 
Cleveland,  Mrs.  Corinne  Maud 
*Codman,  John,  2nd 


Deceased. 
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Codman,    Mrs.    Martha    Pickman 

Rogers 
Codman,  Ogden,  Jr. 
Coffin,  Frederick  Seymour 
*Colburn,  Jeremiah 
CoUamore,  Miss  Helen 
*Converse,  Elisha  Slade 
Coolidge,  Algernon,  Jr. 
Coolidge,  David  Hill 
Coolidge,  Mrs.  Helen  Whittington 
Coolidge,  Joseph  Randolph 

Coolidge,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Jr. 
Corbett,  Alexander,  Jr. 
Cory,  Charles  Barney 

Cotting,  Charles  Edward 

*Cotting,  Charles  Uriah 

Crandon,  Edwin  Sanford 

Crocker,  George  Glover 

Crocker,  Miss  Sarah  Haskell 

*Crosby,  Charles  Augustus  Wilkins 

*Crowninshield,  Benjamin  William 

Crowninshield,  Francis  Boardman 

Cruft,  Miss  Harriet  Otis 

Cummings,  Charles  Amos 

Cummings,  Thomas  Cahill 

Cunningham,  Henry  Winchester 

*Curtis,  Caleb  Agry 

Curtis,  Charles  Pelham 

Curtis,  Mrs.  Eliza  Fox 

Curtis,  Hall 

Curtis,  Mrs.  Harriot 

Curtis,  Henry  Pelham 

Curtiss,  Frederick  Haines 

Cutler,  Charles  Francis 

*Cutter,  Abram  Edmands 

*Cutter,  Berfjamin  French 

Cutter,  Watson  Grant 

Daniell,  Moses  Grant 

Davenport,  Orlando  Henry 

Davis,  Arthur  Edward 

Davis,  Ephraim  Collins 

Davis,  George  Henry 

Davis,  James  Clarke 
*Davis,  Joseph  Alba 
Davis,  Mrs.  Mary  Cheney 
Davis,  William  Henry 


*Day,  William  Francif 

*Dean,  Benjamin 

*Dean,  John  Ward 

*Dean,  Luni  Albertus 

*Deblois,  Stephen  Grant 

*Denny,  Daniel 

*Dewing,  Benjamin  Hill 

Dexter,  Morton 

Dexter,  William  Sohier 

*Dill,  Thomas  Bradford 

Dillaway,  Williaipi  Edward  Lowell 

Dodd,  George  Davis 

*Dorr,  Francis  Oliver 

Dorr,  George  Bucknam 

Draper,  Eben  Sumner 

Draper,  George  Albert 

Dupee,  Henry  Dorr 

*Dupee,  James  Alexander 

*Dwight,  Edmund 

Dyer,  Mrs.  Julia  Knowlton 

Eaton,  Albert 

*  Eaton,  Walter  David 
Edes,  Henry  Herbert 
Eliot,  Christopher  Rhodes 
*Eliot,  Samuel 
Emerson,  George  Robert 

*  Emery,  Francis  Faulkner 
Endicott,  William 
Endicott,  William,  Jr. 
Endicott,  William  Crowninshield 
Ernst,  Harold  Clarence 
Estabrook,  Arthur  Frederick 
Estabrook,  Frederick 

Estes,  Dana 

Eustis,  Miss  Elizabeth  Mussey 
Eustis,  Henry  Dutton 
Eustis,  Miss  Mary  St.  Barbe 
Fabyan,  George  Francis 
Farnsworth,  Edward  Miller 
Farnsworth,  William 
Farrington,  Charles  Frederick 
Farwell,  John  Whittemore 
*Fay,  Joseph  Story 
Fay,  Joseph  Story,  Jr. 
Fay,  Sigourney  Webster 
Fearing,  Andrew  Coatesworth,  Jr. 


*  Deceased. 
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Felton,  Frederic  Luther 
*Fenno,  John  Brooks 
Fenno,  Lawrence  Carteret 
*Ferris,  Mortimer  Catlin 
Fish,  Frederick  Perry 
Fiske,  Andrew 
Fiske,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Morse 
*Fiske,  Miss  Elizabeth  Stanley 
Fitz,  Mrs.  Henrietta  Goddard 
Fitz,  Reginald  Heber 
Fitzgerald,  William  Francis 
Floyd,  Charles  Harold 
*Fogg,  John  Samuel  Hill 
Folsom,  Mrs.  Julia  Elizabeth 
*Ford,  Daniel  Sharp 
Foss,  Eugene  Noble 
Foster,  Miss  Harriet  Wood 
*Foster,  John 

Foster,  Mrs.  Sarah  Elizabeth 
Fowler,  Mrs.  Laura  Wentworth 
Fowler,  William  Plumer 
French,  Miss  Caroline  Louisa  Will- 
iams 
French,  Miss  Cornelia  Anne 
French,  Mrs.  Frances  Maria 

*  French,  Frederick  William 

*  French,  Jonathan 
*Frothingham,  Thomas  Goddard 
Fuller,  Charles  Emerson 
^Fuller,  Henry  Holton 
*Galloupe,  Charles  WiUiam 
*Galloupe,  Mrs.  Sarah  Augusta 
*Gardner,  John  Lowell 
Gaugengigl,  Ignaz  Marcel 
*Gay,  Edwin  Whitney 

Gay,  Ernest  Lewis 

George,  Elijah 

Gilbert,  Shepard  Devereux 

*Gill,  James  Seel 
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Andrews,  Edward  Reynolds 
Appleton,  John  Henry 
Appleton,  Samuel 
Appleton,  William  Sumner 
Atkins,  Edwin  Farnsworth 
Atkinson,  Charles  FoUen 
Atkinson,  George 
Austin,  Charles  Lewis 


Avery,  Charles  French 
Bacon,  Edwin  Munroe 
Bailey,  Andrew  Jackson 
Bailey,  Charles  Howard 
Bailey,  Hollis  Russell 
Baird,  John  Caldwell 
Baker,  Ezra  Henry 
Bancroft,  Joseph  Howland 
Barbour,  Edmund  Dana 
Barnes,  Amos 
Barrus,  George  Hale 
Bartlett,  Nelson  Slater 
Barton,  Edward  Henry 
Batcheller,  Robert 
Bates,  John  Lewis 
Batt,  Charles  Richard 
Baylies,  Walter  Cabot 
Beal,  Boylston  Adams 
Bean,  Henry  Sumner 
Benton,  Josiah  Henry,  Jr. 
Bigelow,  Alanson 
Bigelow,  Mrs.  Sarah  Elizabeth 
Binder,  William 
Bliss,  James  Frederick 
Bliss,  William  Hayward 
Blodgett,  William 
Boit,  Robert  Apthorp 
Boles,  Frank  Walter 
Bond,  Lawrence 
Borland,  Melancthon  Woolsey 
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Bouve,  Charles  Osborn 
Bowditch,  Charles  Pickering 
Bowen,  Henry  James 
Bradlee,  John  Tisdale 
Braman,  James  Chandler 
Briggs,  Oliver  Leonard 
Brooks,  Lyman  Loring 
Brown,  Atherton  Thayer 
Brown,  Harold  Haskell 
Brown,  Samuel  Newell 
Bruerton,  James 
Bryant,  John  Duncan 
Bunker,  Marston  Bradlee 
Burdick,  Allen 
Burgess,  Mrs.  Jerusha  Arey 
Burnett,  Robert  Manton 
*Burr,  Isaac  Tucker 
Burrage,  Charles  Henry 
Bush,  John  Standish  Foster 
Bush,  Samuel  Dacre 
Capen,  Samuel  Billings 
Carlisle,  Edward  Augustus 
*Carlton,  Samuel  Augustus 
Carpenter,  Frederick  Banker 
Carr,  Samuel 
Carter,  George  Edward 

Chadwick,  George  Whitefield 

Chamberlin,  Miss  Abby  H. 

Cheney,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stickney 

Chick,  Frank  Samuel 

Choate,  Seth  Adams 

Clapp,  Mrs.  Vanlora  Joann 

Clark,  Albe  Cady 

Clark,  Arthur  Tirrell 

Clark,  Benjamin  Cutler 

Clark,  Benjamin  Preston 

Clark,  Charles  Storey 

Clark,  Ellery  Harding 

Clark,  Frederic  Simmons 

Clark,  Isaiah  Raymond 

Clarke,  George  Kuhn 

Clarke,  George  Lemist 

Clough,  Micajah  Pratt 

Clough,  Samuel  Chester 

Cobb,  John  Candler 

Cobb.  Melville  Lubeck 


Cochrane,  Alexander 
Codman,  Charles  Russell 
*Codman,  Edward  Wainwright 
Coffin,  Charles  Albert 
Cole,  Enoch  Edward 
Coleman,  Cornelius  Ambrose 
Collins,  Patrick  Andrew 
Coolidge,  Mrs.  Alice  Brackett 
Coolidge,  Francis  Lowell 
Coolidge,  Harold  Jefferson 
Coolidge,  John  Templeman 
Cordis,  Mrs.  Adelaide  Elizabeth 
Covel,  Alphonso  Smith 
Cox,  Edwin  Birchard 
*Crane,  Joshua 
Crane,  Winthrop  Murray 
Crosby,  Mrs.  Medora  Robbins 
Crosby,  Samuel  Trevett 
Crosby,  Stephen  Moody 
Cumings,  Charles  Bradley 
Cunniff,  Michael  Mathew 
Cunningham,  Henry  Crawford 
Currant,  John  Francis 
Cushing,  Arthur  Percy 
Cutter,  Leonard  Francis 
Dalton,  Charles  Henry 
Damrell,  John  Stanhope 
Daniels,  John  Alden 
Dary,  George  Allen 
Davenport,  Francis  Henry 
Davenport,  George  Howe 
Davis,  Horatio 
Dawes,  Ambrose 
Day,  Frank  Ashley 
Dean,  Charles  Augustus 
Dennison,  Charles  Sumner 
Dennison,  Henry  Beals 
Dennison,  Herbert  Elmer 
Dexter,  Charles  Warner 
Dexter,  George  Blake 
Dexter,  Gordon 
Dickinson,  Marquis  Fayette 
Dillaway,  Charles  Henry 
Dodd,  Henry  Ware 
Dodd,  Horace 
DoUiver,  Watson  Shields 


*  Deceased. 
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Dowse,  Charles  Francis 

Dresser,  Willard  Houghton 

Driver,  William  Raymond 

Drummond,  Mrs.  Esther  Anne 

Drummond,  James  Frederick 

Dumaresq,  Philip  Kearney 

Dunn,  Edward  Howard 

Durant,  William  Bullard 

Eaton,  Charles  Lynd 

*  Eaton,  Edward  Boylston 

Edmands,  Amos  Lawrence 

Elder,  Samuel  James 

Eldredge,  Miss  Elizabeth  Emelyn 

Eldredge,  Mrs.  Ellen  Sophia 

Eldredge,  Miss  Theodora  Maria 

Eliot,  Amory 

Eliot,  Mrs.  Emily  Marshall 

Ellis,  Augustus  Hobart 

EUms,  Charles  Otis 

Emery,  Daniel  Sullivan 

Ernst,  Mrs.  Ellen  Lunt 

Eustis,  George  Pickering 

Eustis,  Joseph  Tracy 

Eustis,  William  Tracy 

Everett,  Arthur  Greene 

Fairbanks,  Charles  Francis 

Farley,  William  Thayer 

Farnsworth,  Miss  Alice 

Farrar,  Frederick  Albert 

Fay,  Temple  Rivera 

Ferdinand,  Frank 

Fifield,  Mrs.  Emily  Anna 

Fisk,  Otis  Daniell 

Fiske,  John  Minot 

Flagg,  Elisha 

Flanders,  Mrs.  Helen  Burgess 

Folsom,  Albert  Alonzo 

Foster,  Charles  Henry  Wheelwright 

Foster,  Francis  Apthorp 

Fottler,  Jacob 

French,  Clarence  Freeman 

Frothingham,  Edward 

Fry,  Charles 

Fuller,  Alfred  Worcester 

Furness,  Dawes  Eliot 

Gardiner,  Frederick  Augustus 


Gardiner,  Robert  Hallowell 
Gardner,  George  Augustus 
Gaston,  William  Alexander 
Gay,  Eben  Howard 
Gay,  Frederick  Lewis 
Gay,  Warren  Fisher 
Gay,  William  Otis 
Gill,  Mrs.  Matilda 
Gleason,  Daniel  Angell 
Goddard,  William 
Goodnow,  Daniel 
Goodnow,  Walter  Richardson 
Gookin,  Charles  Bailey 
Goss,  Elbridge  Henry 
Graves,  John  Long 
Gray,  John  Chipman 
Greene,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Andrews 
Hall,  Charles  Wells 
Hall,  James  Morris  Whiton 
Hall,  Thomas  Hills 
Hallett,  Daniel  Bunker 
Halsall,  William  Formby 
Hamlin,  Charles  Sumner 
Hammond,  Mrs.  Esther  Lathrop 
Hammond,  Gardiner  Greene 
Hardy,  Alpheus  Holmes 
*  Hardy,  Mrs.  Susan  Warner 
Harrington,  George  Sumner 
Harris,  George  Washington 
Hart,  Francis  Russell 
Haskell,  Edwin  Bradbury 
Haskell,  Henry  Hill 
Hastings,  Albert  Woodman 
Hastings,  Charles  William 
Hatfield,  Charles  Edwin 
Hayes,  Clarence  Henry 
Haynes,  Henry  Williamson 
Heard,  John  Theodore 
Hedges,  Sidney  McDowell 
Hemenway,  Mrs.  Ellen  Louisa 
Henchman,  Miss  Annie  Parker 
Hill,  Clarence  Harvey 
Hills,  William  Sanford 
Hockley,  Mrs.  Amelia  Daniell 
Hogg,  John 
Hollander,  Louis  Preston 


*  Deceased. 
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Hopewell,  John 
Horton,  Edward  Augustus 
Hosmer,  Jerome  Carter 
Howe,  Henry  Saltonstall 
Howe,  Walter  Clark 
Howes,  Daniel  Havens 
Howland,  Joseph  Francis 
Howland,  Shepard 
Hubbard,  James  Mascarene 
Hubbard,  Samuel 
Huckins,  Frank 
Huckins,  Harry 
Hudson,  Mrs.  Eunice  Wells 
Humphrey,  Henry  Bauer 
Humphreys,  Richard  Clapp 
Hunt,  Frederick  Thayer 
Hunt,  Henry  Warren 
Hurd,  Charles  Edwin 
Hutchings,  Mrs.  Ellen 
Inches,  Charles  Edward 
Ireson,  Mrs.  Ellen  Wheeler 
Jackson,  Robert  Tracy 
Jackson,  William  Henry 
James,  George  Barker 
James,  William  Grant 
Jaques,  Eustace 
Jaques,  Henry  Percy 
Jaynes,  Charles  Porter 
Jelly,  George  Frederick 
Jernegan,  Holmes  Mayhew 
Johnson,  Edward 
Johnson,  Edward  Crosby 
Johnson,  Herbert  Spencer 
Johnson,  Hiram 
Jones,  Benjamin  Mitchell 
Jones,  Clarence  William 
Jones,  Mrs.  Sarah  Gavett 
Jones,  William  Parker 
Judd,  Mrs.  Sarah  Ann 
Kellogg,  Charles  Wetmore 
Kennedy,  Miss  Louise 
Kent,  Prentiss  Mellen 
King,  Daniel  Webster 
King,  Tarrant  Putnam 
Knapp,  George  Brown 
Lamb,  Roland  Olmstead 


Lathrop,  John 
Lawrence,  William 
Lawrie,  Andrew  Wescott 
Learned,  Francis  Mason 
Leatherbee,  Charles  William 
Leatherbee,  James  Drew 
Lee,  George  Cabot 
Leman,  John  Howard 
Leverett,  George  Vasmer 
Lewis,  Frederic  Hastings 
Lincoln,  Albert  Lamb 
Lincoln,  Solomon 
Lincoln,  William  Edwards 
Lincoln,  William  Henry 
Little,  Samuel 
Livermore,  George  Brigham 
Livermore,  Thomas  Leonard 
Locke,  Charles  Augustus 
Lockwood,  Rhodes 
Longfellow,  Miss  Alice  Mary 
Longfellow,  Richard  King 
Lord,  William  Harding 
Loring,  Miss  Mary  James 
Lovering,  Charles  Taylor 
Lowney,  Walter  McPherson 
Lunt,  William  Wallace 
Lyman,  Miss  Florence 
Lyman,  George  Hinckley 
Maccabe,  Joseph  Brewster 
Mack,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Stevens 
Mackintosh,  William  Hillegas 
*Mann,  Jonathan  Harrington 
Manning,  William  Wayland 
McClellan,  William  Beattie 
McGlenen,  Edward  Webster 
McLellan,  Edward 
McNeil,  George  Edwin 
Meacom,  George 
Mead,  Edwin  Doak 
Means,  Charles  Johnson 
Means,  James 

Meredith,  Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth 
Merrill,  William  Edward 
Merritt,  Edward  Percival 
*MetcaIf,  Henry  Brewer 
Meyer,  Miss  H^loise 


*  Deceased. 
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Miller,  Henry  Franklin 

Miner,  George  Allen 

Minot.  Laurence 

Mitchell,  Thomas  Spencer 

Monks,  Frank  Hawthorne 

Monks,  Richard  Joseph 

Moody,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dana 

Moors,  Joseph  Benjamin 

Morison,  Mrs.  Emily  Marshall 

Morse,  Miss  Annie  Conant 

Morse,  Godfrey 

Morse,  Henry  Curtis 

*Morse,  Jacob 

Morse,  John  Torrey 

Moseley,  Frank 

Mumford,  James  Gregory 

Murdock,  Harold 

Myrick,  Nathan  Sumner 

Naphen,  Henry  Francis 

Nash,  Bennett  Hubbard 

Nash,  Herbert 

Newhall,  Charles  Lyman 

Newhall,  George  Warren 

Newhall,  Horatio 

*Nichols,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Louisa 

Nichols,  Francis  Henry 

Nickerson,  Andrew 

Noble,  John 

Nolte,  George  Henry 

North,  James  Norman 

Nottage,  Henry  Bailey 

O'Brien,  Edward  Francis 

OBrion,  Thomas  Leland 

CMeara,  Stephen 

Otis,  Mrs.  Margaret 

Paine,  Charles  Jackson 

Palmer,  Bradley  Webster 

Palmer,  Ezra 

Parker,  Charles  Wentworth 

Parker,  Chester 

Parker,  George  Francis 

Parsons,  Miss  Anna  Ouincy  Thaxter 

Peabody,  Francis  Howard 

Peirson,  Charles  Lawrence 

Perkins,  Edward  Cranch 

Perkins,  James  Dudley 


Perry,  Mrs.  Olive  Augusta 
Peters,  Francis  Alonzo 
Peters,  William  York 
Pettigrove,  Fi-ederick  George 
Phelps,  George  Henry 
Phillips,  Elijah  Brigham 
Phipps,  Benjamin 
Pidgin,  Charles  Felton 
Pierce,  Wallace  Lincoln 
Piper,  Henry  Augustus 
Poor,  Clarence  Henry 
Pope,  Caroline  Augusta 
Porter,  Charles  Burnham 
Powers,  Patrick  Henry 
Pray,  Benjamin  Sweetser 
Prescott,  William  Herbert 
Pridee,  William  Henry 
Priest,  George  Henry 
Putnam,  George  Franklin 
Putnam,  Miss  Georgina  Lowell 
Quincy,  Josiah  Phillips 
Rand,  Arnold  Augustus 
Read,  Charles  French 
Read,  William 
Redfern,  Benjamin  Franklin 
Reed,  George  Bowlend 
Remick,  John  Anthony 
Reynolds,  Edward 
Reynolds,  Edward  Belcher 
Rhodes,  Stephen  Holbrook 
Rice,  David 
Rich,  James  Rogers 
Richards,  George  Edward 
Robbins,  Royal 
Rodman,  Samuel  William 
Rodocanachi,  John  Michael 
Rogers,  Gorham 
Rogers,  Mrs.  William  Barton 
Ross,  Mrs.  Caroline  Emily 
Rothwell,  James  Eli 
Russell,  Edward 
Russell,  Mrs.  Frances  Spoflford 
Russell,  Thomas  Hastings 
Saben,  Edward  Emerson 
*Sampson,  Oscar  Hallett 
Sargent,  Mrs.  Aimee 
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Sargent,  Arthur  Hewes 

Sawyer,  Timothy  Thompson 

Sawyer,  Warren 

Schouler,  James 

Seabury,  Frank 

Searle,  Charles  Putnam 

Sears,  Alexander  Pomroy 

Sears,  Francis  Bacon 

Sears,  George  Oliver 

Sears,  Mrs.  Ruth 

Sears,  Richard 

Sears,  William  Richards 

Seavey,  Fred  Hannibal 

Sergeant,  Charles  Spencer 

Shaw,  Mrs.  Annie  Whipple 

Sherwin,  Thomas 

Shuman,  Samuel 

Skillings,  David  Nelson 

Small,  Augustus  Dennett 

Smith,  Albert  Oliver 

Smith,  Charles  Card 

Smith,  Joseph  Newhall 

Smith,  William  Eustis 

Snow,  Charles  Armstrong 

Soule,  Horace  Homer,  Jr. 

Sowdon,  Arthur  John  Clark 

Spear,  Edmund  Doe 

Spiller,  Joseph  Baker 

*Sprague,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Rebecca 

Sprague,  Henry  Harrison 

Spring,  Charles  Wright 

Stanwood,  Arthur  Grimes 

Stearns,  James  Price 

Stevens,  Benjamin  Franklin 

Stevens,  Francis  Herbert 

Storer,  John  Humphreys 

Story,  Joseph 

Stowe,  William  Edward 

Stowell,  Francis 

Stratton,  Charles  Edwin 

Strong,  Edward  Alexander 

Sturgis,  Richard  Clipston 

Sullivan,  Richard 

Swan,  Charles  Herbert 

Swan,  Robert  Thaxter 

Sweet,  Everell  Fletcher 


Talbot,  Mrs.  Isabella^Weir 
Thayer,  Bayard 
Thayer,  Nathaniel 
Thorndike,  Augustus  Larkin 
Throckmorton,     John     Wakefield 

Francis 
Tolman,  James  Pike 
Torrey,  Benjamin  Barstow 
*  Tower,  William  Augustus 
Trask,  William  Blake 
Trask,  William  Ropes 
Tucker,  Frederick  Manning 
Tufts,  William  Fuller 
Turner,  Henry  Richmond 
Tuttle,  Joseph  Henry 
Tuttle,  Lucius 

Underwood,  Mrs.  Caroline  Susanna 
Underwood,  Henry  Oliver 
Varnum,  John  Marshall 
Vaughan,  Francis  Wales 
Vialle,  Charles  Augustus 
Vincent,  Miss  Susan  Walker 
Vorenberg,  Simon 
Vose,  Charles 
Wait,  William  Gushing 
Wales,  George  Canning 
Wales,  Willian^  Quincy 
Ware,  Horace  Everett 
Warren,  Bentley  Wirt 
Warren,  Franklin  Cooley 
Warren,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Bennett 
Warren,  Samuel  Mills 
Way,  Charles  Granville 
Webster,  Everett  Bertram 
Weeks,  Warren  Bailey  Potter 
Welch,  Charles  Alfred 
Weld,  Aaron  Davis 
*Weld,  George  Walker 
Wells,  Benjamin  Williams 
West,  Charles  Alfred 
Weston,  Thomas 
Wetherbee,  Winthrop 
Wheeler,  George  Henry 
Wheelwright,  Henry  Augustus 
Wheelwright,  John  William 
White,  Miss  Gertrude  Richardson 


*  Deceased. 


White,  McDonald  Ellis 
Whitney,  David  Rice 
Whitney,  James  Edward 
Whitney,  Mrs.  Margaret  Foster 
Whittemore,  Henry 
Whittier,  Albert  Rufus 
Whittier,  Albert  Rufus,  Jr. 
Williams,  David  Weld 
Williams,  Henry  Bigelow 
Williams,  Jacob  Lafayette 
Williams,  Moses 
Williams,  Oliver  Edwin 


Williams,  Robert  Breck 
Williamson,  Robert  Warden 
Wilson,  Davies 
Winkley,  Samuel  Hobart 
Winthrop,  Thomas  Lindall 
Wolf,  Bernard  Mark 
Wood,  Irving 

Woodbridge,  Samuel  Homer 
Woodbury,  Isaac  Franklin 
Woodman,  Stephen  Foster 
Wright,  Frank  Vernon 
Young,  William  Hill 


No,    1 44 1. 


€ommomx)ealtl)  of  illassQcljnsctta. 


^e  it  l^noton  that  whereas  Thomas  C.  Amory,  Curtis  Guild, 
John  Ward  Dean,  Dorus  Clarke,  Samuel  M.  Quincy,  Wil- 
liam S.  Appleton,  Thomas  Minns,  Henry  F.  Jenks,  John 
T.  Hassam,  and  Dudley  R.  Child,  have  associated  themselves 
with  the  intention  of  forming  a  corporation  under  the  name  of 


Cl^e  'Bo^tontan  ^ociett5 

for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  study  of  the  history  of  Boston,  and 
the  preservation  of  its  antiquities,  and  have  complied  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Statutes  of  this  Commonwealth  in  such  case  made 
and  provided,  as  appears  from  the  certificate  of  the  President, 
Treasurer  and  Directors  of  said  corporation,  duly  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Corporations  and  recorded  in  this  office ; 

JQoto,  diercfore,  2f»  Henry  B.  Peirce,  Secretary  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  Ua  I)creitjp  certifp  that  said  Thomas  C. 
Amory,  Curtis  Guild,  John  Ward  Dean,  Dorus  Clarke, 
Samuel  M,  Quincy,  William  S.  Appleton,  Thomas  Minns, 
Henry  F.  Jenks,  John  T.  Hassam  and  Dudley  R.  Child, 
their  associates  and  successors,  are  legally  organized  and  estab- 
lished as  and  are  hereby  made  an  existing  corporation  under  the 
name  of 

with  the  powers,  rights  and  privileges  and  subject  to  the  limitations, 
duties  and  restrictions,  which  by  law,  appertain  thereto. 


SSRitneSB  my  official  signature  hereunto 
subscribed  and  the  seal  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  hereunto  affixed,  this  second 
day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty  one. 


[Signed] 


HENRY    B.   PEIRCE, 

Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


THE  BOSTONIAN   SOCIETY. 


ORGANIZED    TO  PROMOTE    THE   STUDY  OF   THE  HISTORY  OF  BOSTON 
AND   THE  PRESERVATION  OF  ITS  ANTIQUITIES. 

BY-LAWS. 

I. 

OBJECTS. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  members,  so  far  as  may  be  in  their  power,  to 
carry  out  the  object?  of  the  Society,  by  collecting,  by  gift,  loan,  or  pur- 
chase, books,  manuscripts,  and  pictures,  and  by  such  other  suitable  means 
as  may  from  time  to  time  seem  expedient. 

II. 

MEMBERS. 

The  members  of  the  Bostonian  Society  shall  be  such  persons,  either 
resident  or  non-resident  in  Boston,  as  shall,  after  having  been  proposed  and 
accepted  as  candidates  at  any  regular  monthly  meeting  by  the  Directors, 
be  elected  by  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  members  present  and  voting. 

III. 

HONORARY  AND   CORRESPONDING   MEMBERS. 

Honorary  and  Corresponding  members  shall  be  nominated  by  the 
Directors,  and  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  by  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present  and  voting.  They  may  take  part  in  the  meetings  of  the  Society, 
but  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote. 

IV. 

ADMISSION   FEE   AND   ASSESSMENTS. 

Each  member  shall  pay  five  dollars  at  the  time  of  his  or  her  admission, 
and  five  dollars  each  first  day  of  January  afterwards,  into  the  treasury  of 
the  Society  for  its  general  purposes ;  provided,  however,  that  no  person 
joining  the  Society  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  October  in  any  year  shall  be 
required  to  pay  an  additional  assessment  for  the  year  commencing  on  the 
first  day  of  January  following. 

If  any  member  shall  neglect  to  pay  his  or  her  admission  fee  or  annual 
assessment,  for  three  months  after  the  same  is  due,  he  or  she  shall  be 
liable  to  forfeit  his  or  her  membership  at  any  time  when  the  Directors  shall 
so  order. 
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The  payment  of  the  sum  of  thirty  dollars  in  any  one  year  by  any  member 
of  the  Society  shall  constitute  him  or  her  a  life  member  of  the  Society ;  life 
members  shall  be  free  from  assessments,  and  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  annual  members.  The  money  received  for  such  life  member- 
ship shall  constitute  a  fund,  of  which  not  more  than  twenty  per  cent., 
together  with  the  annual  income,  shall  be  spent  in  any  one  year. 

v. 

CERTIFICATES. 

Certificates  signed  by  the  President,  and  the  Clerk,  shall  be  issued  to 
all  persons  who  have  become  life  members  of  the  Society. 

VI. 

MEETINGS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday 
in  January,  and  regular  meetings  shall  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
every  month,  excepting  June,  July,  August  and  September,  at  such  time 
and  place  as  the  Directors  shall  appoint.  Special  meetings  shall  be  called 
by  the  Clerk,  under  the  instruction  of  the  Directors. 

At  all  meetings  ten  members  shall  be  a  quorum  for  business.  All  Com- 
mittees shall  be  appointed  by  the  Chair,  unless  otherwise  ordered. 

VII. 

OFFICERS. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  nine  Directors,  a  President,  a  Clerk, 
and  a  Treasurer.  The  Directors,  Clerk  and  Treasurer,  shall  be  chosen  by 
ballot  at  the  annual  meeting  in  January,  and  shall  hold  office  for  one  year, 
and  until  others  are  duly  chosen  and  qualified  in  their  stead. 

The  President  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  from  their 
number,  at  their  first  meeting  after  election,  or  at  any  adjournment  thereof. 

The  offices  of  Clerk  and  Treasurer  may  be  held  by  the  same  person. 

VIII. 

VACANCIES. 

Any  vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Directors,  or  the  office  of  Clerk  or 
Treasurer,  may  be  filled  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  at  any  regular 
meeting  of  the  Society,  by  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present 
and  voting. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Clerk  at  any  meeting  of  the  Society,  a  Clerk 
pro  tempore  shall  be  chosen. 

IX. 

NOMINATING   COMMITTEE. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  in  December,  a  Nominating  Committee  of  five 
persons  shall  be  appointed,  who  shall  report  at  the  annual  meeting  a  list  of 
candidates  for  the  places  to  be  filled. 
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X. 

PRESIDING    OFFICER. 

The  President,  or  in  liis  absence  one  of  the  Directors,  shall  preside  at 
all  meetings  of  the  Societ3^  In  the  absence  of  all  these  officers,  a  Presi- 
dent/re  tempore  shall  be  chosen. 

XI. 

DUTIES   OF   THE   CLERK. 

The  Clerk  shall  be  sworn  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 

He  shall  notify  all  meetings  of  the  Society.  He  shall  keep  an  exact 
record  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  meetings  of  the  Society  and  of  its 
Directors. 

He  shall  conduct  the  general  correspondence  of  the  Society,  and  place 
on  file  all  letters  received. 

He  shall  enter  the  names  of  members  systematically  in  books  kept  for 
the  purpose,  and  issue  certificates  of  life  membership. 

The  Clerk  shall  have  such  charge  of  all  property  in  the  possession  of  the 
Society  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  delegated  to  him  by  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

He  shall  acknowledge  each  loan  or  gift  that  may  be  made  to  and 
accepted  in  behalf  of  the  Society. 

xn. 

DUTIES   OF   THE    TREASURER. 

The  Treasurer  shall  collect  all  moneys  due  to  the  Society,  and  pay  all 
bills  against  the  Society,  when  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

He  shall  keep  a  full  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  in  a  book 
belonging  to  the  Society,  which  shall  always  be  open  to  the  inspection  of 
the  Directors ;  and  at  the  annual  meeting  in  January  he  shall  make  a 
written  report  of  all  his  doings  for  the  year  preceding. 

The  Treasurer  shall  give  bond  in  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  with 
one  surety,  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 

XIII. 

DUTIES   AND   POWERS   OF   DIRECTORS. 

The  Directors  shall  superintend  and  conduct  the  prudential  and  execu- 
tive business  of  the  Society ;  shall  authorize  all  expenditures  of  money ; 
fix  all  salaries  ;  provide  a  common  seal ;  receive  and  act  upon  all  resigna- 
tions and  forfeitures  of  membership,  and  see  that  the  By-Laws  are  duly 
complied  with. 

The  Directors  shall  have  full  power  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the 
lease  of  the  rooms  in  the  Old  State  House,  made  with  the  City  of  Boston, 
and  to  make  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  required  in  the  premises. 
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They  shall  annually,  in  the  month  of  April,  make  a  careful  comparison 
of  the  articles  in  the  possession  of  the  Society  with  the  list  to  be  returned 
to  the  City  of  Boston  under  the  terms  of  the  lease,  and  certify  to  its 
correctness. 

They  shall  make  a  report  of  their  doings  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society. 

The  Directors  may,  from  time  to  time,  appoint  such  sub-committees  as 
they  deem  expedient. 

In  case  of  any  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Clerk  or  Treasurer,  they  shall 
have  power  to  choose  a  Clerk  or  Treasurer  pro  tempore  till  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Society. 

XIV. 

MEETINGS   OF   THE   DIRECTORS. 

Regular  meetings  of  the  Directors  shall  be  held  on  the  day  previous  to 
the  regular  meetings  of  the  Society,  at  an  hour  to  be  fixed  by  the  President. 
Special  meetings  of  the  Directors  shall  be  held  in  such  manner  as  they  may 
appoint ;  and  a  majority  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  business. 

XV. 

FINANCE   COMMITTEE. 

The  President  shall  annually,  in  the  month  of  January,  appoint  two 
Directors,  who,  with  the  President,  shall  constitute  the  Committee  of 
Finance,  to  examine,  from  time  to  time,  the  books  and  accounts  of  the 
Treasurer ;  to  audit  his  accounts  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  to  report 
upon  the  expediency  of  proposed  expenditures  of  money. 

XVI. 

STANDING   COMMITTEES. 

The  President  shall  annually,  in  the  month  of  January,  appoint  five 
standing  committees,  as  follows  :  — 

Comtitittee  on  the  Rooms. 

A  committee  of  seven  members,  to  be  called  the  Committee  on  the 
Rooms,  of  which  the  President  and  Clerk  of  the  Society  shall  be  members 
ex-officiis,  who  shall-  have  charge  of  all  the  arrangements  of  the  Rooms 
(except  books,  manuscripts,  and  other  objects  appropriate  to  the  Library, 
offered  as  gifts  or  loans)  ;  the  hanging  of  pictures,  and  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  Society's  collections  in  their  department. 

Committee  on  Papers. 

A  committee  of  three  members,  to  be  called  the  Committee  on  Papers, 
who  shall  have  charge  of  the  subject  of  papers  to  be  read,  or  other  exercises 
of  a  like  nature,  at  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  Society. 
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Committee  on  Membership, 

A  committee  of  five  or  more  members,  to  be  called  the  Committee  on 
Membership,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  give  information  in  relation  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Society,  and  increase  its  membership. 

Committee  on  the  Library. 

A  committee  of  five  members,  to  be  called  the  Committee  on  the  Library, 
who  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  arrangements  of  the  Library,  including  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  all  books,  manuscripts,  and  other  objects  appro- 
priate to  the  Library,  offered  as  gifts  or  loans,  and  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  Society's  collections  in  their  department. 

Committee  ott  Publications. 

A  committee  of  four  members  to  be  called  the  Committee  on  Publica- 
tions, who  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  publications  of  the  Society. 

These  five  committees  shall  perform  the  duties  above  set  forth,  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Directors. 

Vacancies  which  may  occur  in  any  of  these  committees  during  their 
term  of  service  shall  be  filled  by  the  President. 

XVIL 

AMENDMENTS   TO   BY-LAWS. 

Amendments  to  the  By-laws  may  be  made,  at  any  annual  meeting,  by 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  and  voting.  They  may  also 
be  made  by  the  like  vote  at  any  regular  meeting,  provided  notice  of  the 
same  be  contained  in  a  call  for  such  meeting  issued  by  the  Clerk,  and  sent 
to  every  member. 


